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After May ist. the premiums heretofore 
offered for new subscriptions and renewals 
of the Christian Union will be withdrawn. 
Subscribers and others will please take notice 
and give notice to their friends. 


The Second Edition of “A Layman’s 
Thoughts on Preaching,” a series of arti- 
cles composing the Christian Union Extra 
No. 7, is now ready in pamphlet form, 
price 10 cents per copy. 


The political sensation of the week is the publi- 
cation of what purports to be an interview, or 
rather series of interviews, with Senator Conkling 
of this State, in which he is made to give, in a 
startling manner, his view of the administration 
and its policy. According to this report he claims 
to have been the originator of the Electoral Com- 
mission; he declares that Mr. Hayes’s final election 
was due to intrigues between his friends and the 
Southern “Democracy; he asserts that the civil 
appointments made by the administration have 
been ‘‘the worst set that ever disgraced the 
nation;” and he anticipates revelations which will 
sink the administration ‘‘ to the lowest depth of in- 
famy.” The interviews appear to have been wholly 
informal ones, and the opinions reported to be 
those uttered in confidential moods and not intend- 
ed for the public ear. Nor should we refer to them 
but for the curiously qualified denial which Mr. 
Conkling gives. His statement, ‘‘ I do not remem- 
ber when I have committed myself to any such 
utterances,” will be not unjustly taken as a con- 
cession that they fairly interpret his unuttered 
opinions. No particular weight is to be attached 
to such accusations so long as Senator Conkling 
refuses to commit himself to them, and the sus- 
picion that they are the result of personal ill- 
feeling will be not unnatural, however unjust; but 
the fact that one of the most prominent senatorial 
leaders so regards the Republican administration 
augurs ill for Republican ascendancy in the near 
future. Senator Conkling ought either to keep 
his opinions wholly to himself, or else he ought 
to stand committed to them, and make bold and 
Open fight against the obnoxious administration. 








Public rumor, apparently authentic, attributes 
to the President and the Cabinet a warm though 
informal approval of a proposed Republican plat- 
form, which originated, we believe, with the 
Cleveland ‘‘ Herald.” It embodies six principles: 
resumption in coin, no inflation, protective tariff, 
constitutional prohibition of sectarian appropria- 
tions, river and harbor improvements, and no 
payment of Southern war claims. If public rumor 
has correctly reported, the present administration 
proposes to carry the Republican party of the future 
on to old Whig giound. For apparently neither 
resumption nor inflation is likely to be a politi- 
cal issue after the first of next January; no party 
will dare to demand the payment of Southern 
war claims, whatever it may do respecting them if 
it gets the power; and of the three remaining pro- 
visions of this platform, protection and harbor and 
river improvements are simply an inheritance 
from the Whig party. 


A second attempt to legalize a free trade in 
liquor in the cities of this state has happily failed, 
though after a contest so hot and by a vote so 
close that temperance men can feel no assurance 
that it may not be again renewed. The Holahan 
bill provided that in cities licenses may be granted 
to permit the sale of liquors to others than inn- 
keepers, on satisfactory evidence of good moral 
character. The liquor dealers were in force in 
the lobby, and charges of bribery were made in 
the course of the debate, and an investigation 
was ordered; but it is not likely that any expo- 
sures will be made. Meantime the liquor business 
is going on in this city without let or hindrance; 
and we are not able to see that the recent raid 
has produced any other effect than to induce the 
grog-shops to paint the word ‘‘hotel” in small 
letters over the door. Dr. Crosby thinks that 
when the Legislature adjourns the work of en- 
forcing the law will begin in good earnest. We 
hope he is right. 


The bill before the Legislature designed to 
reduce the city expenditure, to which allusion 
was made last week, has been essentially 
modified in the Senate, and now promises to 
yield some substantial fruits. As passed by 
the Assembly it provided for a reduction of 
$2,000,000 in the aggregate expenditure, which 
might, however, be made in the general items of 
state taxes, redemption of debt, etc., without 
touching the vital matter of salaries at all. As 
amended in the Senate Committee, the reduction 
is specifically applied to salaries, that is to say, 
the salary list for 1879 is required to be twenty per 
cent. less than that of 1878. The expenditure in 
this direction now reaches an amount somewhere 
between ten and fourteen millions of dollars. 
Hence the saving will be likely to exceed $2,000,- 
000. Other wholesome provisions appear in the 
bill; and if the game of trade and dicker which 
has been so successfully played by Tammany Hall 
for a number of years to prevent the passage of 
similar legislation does not interfere to check 
this, we may entertajn a reasonable hope of lower 
taxes for next year. It is to be hoped that the 
advocates of the bill will not endanger its passage 
by seeking the introduction of impracticable pro- 
visions, and that a sharp lookout will be kept for 
the incorporation of jobs. 


Some account of the Sunday-school Conven- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia, will be found in other 
columns. It is impossible to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of these gatherings. They not only break 
down sectional and denominational lines, foster 





Christian fellowship, and lead to the best kind of 
education by the interchange of Christian ex- 
periences and principles of Christian truth taught 
by experience; they also bring isolated workers 
together, and make what was before an individual 
and fragmentary work organic, turning a guerrilla 
warfare into a true campaign. It is easy to criti- 
cise the work of the committee which has grown 
out of this attempt to unify and organize the 
Sunday-school work, and we have not hesitated 
to do so on occasion, but it is not so easy to ap- 
preciate it at its true value. We hope that in 
arranging the course of Sunday-school lessons for 
the future the errors of the past may be avoided, 
even if some new ones are incurred. But the 
whole country and the church universal owes the 
committee a debt of gratitude for the work ac- 
complished, the results of which have been simply 
incalculable. The motto, ‘‘ In union is strength,” 
has never been more strikingly exemplified than 
in the past few years’ improvement in methods of 
Sunday-school study. We hope to see the un- 
authorized action of the Secretary, in requesting 
an Ohio delegate to stay away, disavowed by 
the Convention. If the people of Atlanta could 
not sit comfortably with any delegates that the 
Northern societies chose to send they should vot 
have invited the Northern societies to send at all. 
We shall not believe without further evidence 
that .the hospitable South approves this slamming 
of the door in the face of one of its invited 
guests. 


Attention has been called during the past week 
to the departure of a shipload of Negroes from 
Charleston, 8. C., bound for Liberia, the first in- 
stallment of the contemplated ‘‘ exodus.” Upon 
the possibilities of the movement a great deal of 
sentiment may be expended. Upon its realities it 
is difficult to look without serious concern. How- 
ever sanguine these poor people may be of success, 
and whatever may be said about the advantage of 
eivilizing Africa by the Africans, it is yet certain 
that the Liberian coast presents actual terrors 
from which the bravest and most sanguine heart 
might shrink. It is hardly to be supposed that the 
emigrants have any definite plan in view. Their 
impulses have no doubt been stimulated by the 
obvious parallel between their case and the Israel- 
ites of old. To them America is Egypt; Africa, 
the Promised Land. It only devolves upon them 
to go in and possess it. That they will have to 
encounter poverty, hardship, the suspigion of 
their own race, and, above all, the terrible coast 
fever probably does not enter into their calcula- 
tions. It is not likely either to be suggested to 
them by those who, for purposes of their own, 
perhaps, are fostering the movement. Apart from 
these considerations America has not such a sur- 
plus of working population that it can spare the 
blacks. And if the choice is between political 
vassalage in South Carolina and emigration, the 
prairies of the West offer a more accessible and 
surely a more healthful field than the coast of 


Africa. ‘ 





Another great cotton strike was inaugurated in 
the manufacturing districts of England last week, 
the oceasion being the attempted enforcement of 
a ten per cent. reduction in wages. As we go to 
press the rumor is that a compromise has been 
effected, delegates having been sent to Manchester 
who advised submission rather than the protract- 
ed suffering which persistence in the strike would 
of necessity entail. The lot of these hard-worked 
operatives is pitiable in the extreme, and it is 
very difficult to see daylight ahead for them 
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in this world. It is obviously impracticable for 
manufacturers to pay the same wages on a falling 
as they do on arising market, but the indisputa- 
ble character of this fact does not in the least 
lessen the difficulty of feeding a family on such 
wages as are paid to factory operatives. Many 
of our own mills are now running, and we are 
wont to exult over the fact that we are competing 
with Manchester, but do we realize that this very 
prosperity for our own work-people means desti- 
tution for those of England? 


Since our last week’s summary of the European 
situation the telegrams on successive days indi- 
cated first war, then peace, and war again. The 
outlook is not, however, nearly so threatening as 
it was a fortnight 'ago, and in England the ex- 
citement has in a great degree subsided. The 
appointment of the \Marquis of Salisbury to the 
English Ministry of Foreign Affairs now finds its 
parallel in the nomination of Sadyk Pasha as 
Grand Vizier of the Porte. He is said to favor 
a Russian alliance, and his-appointment is regard- 
ed in England as a very positive indication of the 
drift of Turkish diplomacy. Bismarck in the 
réle of peacemaker does not succeed to any per- 
ceptible degree in conciliating ,English opinion, 
and there is a growing conviction that his real ob- 
ject, or at least the practical result of his negotia- 
tions, will be the reéstablishment of the Triple 
Alliance between the German, Austrian and Rus- 
sian Empires, whose representatives may there- 
upon consult as to the treaty of San Stefano. 
The proposition for a mutual withdrawal of the 
Russian army and the British fleet was substan- 
tially agreed to by both Powers, but failed when 
the details came to be arranged, the Russians 
claiming that a day’s march constituted with- 
drawal in their case, while the British not un- 
naturally held that a day’s march was by no 
means the equivalent of a day’s sail, and suggested 
Adrianople as a fair offset for Beseika Bay. The 
two Powers therefore remain as they were, Eng- 
land pushing her preparations for war, and even 
making propositions to the American minister at 
Constantinople to take charge of English residents 
if worst comes to worst, and the Russian troops, 
if report be true, beginning to grow tired of re- 
maining in camp within sight of Stamboul. 


The mails give us additional details respecting 
the dreadful famine in China: Two and a half 
million persons requiring relief; people eating the 
sorghum from the thatch of their houses, and 
others slate-stone from the hill-sides; still others 
digging up roots and stripping trees of their bark 
to provide themselves with another meal; parents 
selling their children to eke out the means of sub- 
sistence—these are some of the feature in this ter- 
rible picture. In the single city of Tsi-Nanfu 
15,000 are reported to have perished from hunger 
and disease, and to these deaths must be added 
others from suicide. It is impossible to refrain 
from regret that our Senate could not have seen 
its way clear to make for these sufferers the ap- 
propriation asked by the merchants of this city. 
A letter from Dr. Williams on another page gives 
recent details of this terrible visitation. 








PURITAN PAPACY. 


R. HOLLAND has found a recruit in an un- 

expected quarter. The American College 

and Education Society has come to his aid, and 

has dealt a far heavier blow against the policy of 

aiding young men studying for the ministry than 

any which have been given it by ‘Scribner's 
Monthly.” This boomerang is as follows: 


AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

‘* At the Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Dierctors of 
the American College and Education Society, held April 
10, the undersigned were appointed a cogimittee to address 
a line to each of the young men upon the Society’s list, as 
to the wide-spread agitation and discussion among our 
churches, touching the doctrines of the atonement, future 
endJess punishment, and other kindred topics. While it is 
not within the knowledge of the Directors that any of the 
young men upon our list have departed from the faith of 
the fathers, as embodied in their creeds and confessions, 
the Directors feel it to be their duty, in view of the dangers 
of the times, to say that they cannot in conscience appro- 
priate the funds entrusted to their care, except to those 
who hold in good faith the common doctrines of our old 
New England churches. If there are upon our list those 
who have adopted or who find themselves inclined to adopt 





views and opinions other than these, it is the decided opin- 
ion of the Directors that such young men cannot in honor 
make application for the benefit of our funds, nor can the 
Directors appropriate funds for such a purpose. 
INCREASE N, TARBOX. 
Isaac P. LANG WORTHY. 

We do not deny the right of men who have 
funds to appropriate them to any object they see 
fit. We do not even question the obligation of 
these directors to confine their appropriations to 
young men who are pledged to teach the doc- 
trine of ‘‘ our old New England churches” if they 
can find out what it is; for we are not familiar 
with the terms of the trust which they are ap- 
pointed to administer. But no young man, with 
a moderate amount of self-respect, can accept 
this very qualified charity; and no Christian 
church which believes in the Protestantism of 
Luther can give it either endorsement or support. 
‘We will aid you,” says the society to the young 
man, ‘‘to study the Word of God provided you 
will pledge yourself beforehand to learn nothing 
from it which we do not dictate.” ‘‘ We are or- 
ganized,” says the society to the churches, ‘‘ not 
to promote the study and preaching of the Gos- 
pel, but to preserve inviolate the traditions of 
Puritanism.” If we are not misinformed, the ap- 
propriation made by this society to each of its 
beneficiaries is fifteen dollars a year! The di- 
rectors put a low estimate on the right of private 
judgment in expecting to purchase it at so small 
a figure. 

One hardly knows whether to smile or to frown 
at this attempted betrayal of the principles which 
Protestantism and Puritanism fought for and 
won. it would be pitiful were it not ludicrous. 
In the first century Pharisaism declared that the 
Seriptures were water and the Mishna was wine; 
it put the traditions of the elders above the Word 
of God; it refused to allow any man to teach who 
did not pledge himself to hold in good faith the 
doctrines of the old Palestinian synagogues. And 
Christ would have none of their learning and 
none of their ordination. Cost what it might, he 
would be free; and it cost him his life. In the 
middle ages the Church of Rome insisted that its 
mninistry should take the Bible as expounded by 
the tradition of the Fathers, and demanded of 
its ministers a pledge to hold in good faith the 
doctrines of the old church. Luther would have 
nothing of the tradition; put himself on the 
Word of God, and demanded for every man the 
right to read and judge it for himself. In the 
seventeenth century the Church of England in- 
insisted that the religious teachers of England 
should confine themselves to the doctrines pre- 
scribed by the bishops, and inheiited from Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI. And the Puritans expatri- 
ated themselves for the sake of liberty to read 
and to teach the Word of God according to their 
own conscience. And now the American College 
and Education Society expect the young men of 
America to sell for the pittance of fifteen dollars 
a year the liberty for which their Lord and Master 
died, and to put on their wrists again the thrice 
broken fetters. It is pitiful! pitiful! 

It is the very essence of the New Testament 
teaching that religious knowledge shall be pro- 
gressive. ‘‘IT have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now.” ‘‘ The Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, 
he shall teach you all things.” ‘‘The Spirit of 
Truth will guide you into all truth.” ‘Lo! Iam 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
It is the very essence of Pharisaism that religious 
knowledge shall be stationary. ‘‘ Moses gave us 
bread from heaven”; that is Pharisaism. ‘‘ Moses 
gave you not that bread from heaven, but my 
Father is giving you the true bread from heaven”; 
that is Christianity. There is no infidelity so dan- 
gerous, because none so subtle, as that which 
denies the gift of the Holy Ghost and substitutes 
a dead tradition for a living faith, a doctrine of 
‘*old churches ” for an experience wrought by the 
ever new and fresh Spirit of God. There is no 
foe to the church of Christ more dangerous, be- 
cause there is none more covert, than he who 
desires to rob the ministry of its independence 
and to reduce it from a position of intellectual 
freedom to that of vassalage to an unofficial and 
an unauthorized Episcopate. The Roman pon- 
tiff is reversing the policy of his predecessor, and 
he is recommending his clergy to preach Jesus 
Christ to their congregations. We greatly misap- 








prehend the spirit of the young men of New En- 
gland if they bow before a Puritan tiara. 

We do not criticise the doctrines of the ‘‘ old 
New England churches,” much less condemn 
them, though it would puzzle the Directors to 
formulate in one creed the doctrines respecting 
the atonement, etc., taught by Hopkins, Ed- 
munds, Edwards, Bellamy, Park, Taylor, and 
Beecher; we simply claim for the new New En- 
gland churches that liberty which was the most 
sacred possession of the old ones. In one thing 
they were all agreed: in looking with Robinson, 
founder of the Puritans, for new light to break 
forth out of God’s Holy Word, and in maintaining 
the right to look for it. Imagine Beecher, or_Ed- 
wards, or Taylor, or Cotton Mather agreeing for 
fifteen dollars a year to forego his right to an in- 
dependent study of the Scripture! Imagine the 
offer made to Luther, or Melancthon, or Calvin; 
to John, or Peter, or Paul, or Christ! We do not 
question the motives of the Directors of this Col- 
lege and Education Society. We do not even 
know their names. But we declare of their ill- 
considered action that it would be the severest 
blow that has been leveled at the Christian min- 
istry and the Christian church for many a day, 
were the weapon equal to the will that uses it. 








CLERG YMEN—CANOES. 

\ E are greatly interested in summer sports 

for clergymen. No men, as a rule, follow 
a more onerous calling, and none have greater 
need of substantial recreation. To be sure, he is 
a wise minister who gets rest for himself as he 
goes along; but all are not wise, nor can all so 
control their time and administer their resources 
as to relieve themselves from the burden of work 
to the best advantage. Nearly all, however, have 
their ‘‘summer vacation,” and the problem is, 
How to make a little money and a little time go a 
great way. 

Doubtless yachting would be an excellent sport 
for ministers of a seafaring turn of mind; but 
yachting is one of the most expensive of luxuries, 
and the minister may well make up his mind to 
forego it, unless he have some rich friend who 
likes him well enough to take him on a voyage as 
acompanion. When the bicycle was invented we 
hoped that in it was opened a line of athletic 
sport which ministers, with other professional 
men, might avail themselves of; but unhappily 
either the excessive cost of the machines, or the 
supposed lack of dignity in riding them, or some 
other reason, has stood in the way of their general 
adoption. And now come canoes and canoeing, 
and hope revives that at last a positively fresh, 
feasible, and rewarding sport has been found. 

Thanks to Mr. MacGregor, of ‘‘ Rob Roy” fame, 
and to Mr. Baden Powell, Mr. Nathaniel H. 
Bishop, and other gentlemen in England and the 
United States who have followed the first-named 
pioneer, canoeing bids fair to become as popular 
asport as it is easy and sensible. It already has 
its literature, and the article by Mr. W. L. Alden 
in ;the April ‘‘ Harper’s,” Mr. Norton’s and Mr. 
Habberton’s amusing account of ‘‘ Canoeing in 
Kanuckia,” and Mr. Bishop’s more sober narrative 
of his most serious ‘‘ Voyage in a Paper Canoe” 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico 
suffice to give one a complete course of instruction 
in the mysterics of this new art. Art we must 
think it is as we read Mr. Alden’s suggestive com- 
ments upon ‘‘ crankness,” and “stiffness,” or laugh 
over the pictures of ‘‘The Commodore and the 
Cook” struggling in Canadian waters, or tremble 
for Mr. Bishop as he barely escapes being engulfed 
in the angry waves of the lower Delaware. 

Obviously canoeing is a sport par excellence for 
professional men. Mr. Baden Powell according 
to one report is a clergyman, and according to an- 
other a barrister. In either case he gives point to 
our remark. Mr. Bishop says that nearly all the 
canoeists of his acquaintance are clergymen; and 
if all the canoeists of owr acquaintance are not 
that, many of them at least are editors, and theirs 
is perhaps the next highest of the professions ! 

Why should not ministers try the canoe as a 
a means of summer relaxation? ‘‘It is an inno- 
cent way of obtaining it,” observes Mr. Bishop, 
which of course is an important point, the aver- 
age parish being disposed to put on its most 
critical moods when watching its pastor at play. 


‘ Mr. Bishop, speaking out of his own experience 
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and observation, has made a just remark here. 
He says: 

“The tendency of the present age to liberal ideas permits 
clergymen in large towns and cities to drive fast horses, 
and spend an hour of each day at a harmless game of bill- 
iards, without giving rise to remarks from his own congre- 
gation, but let the overworked rector of a country village 
seek in his friendly canoe that relief which nature offers to 
the tired brain; let him go into the wilderness and live close 
to his Creator by studying his works,{ and a whole com- 
munity vex him on his return with ‘‘the appearance of the 
thing.” . . These hard-worked and miserably paid 
country clergymen, who are rarely, nowadays, treated as 
the head of the congregation or the shepherd of the flock 
they are supposed to lead, but rather as victims of the 
whims of influential members of the church, tell me that to 
own a canoe is indeed a cross, and that if they spend a 
summer in the Adirondacks the brethren are sorely exer- 
cised over the time wasted in such unusual and unmin- 
isterial conduct. 

We think this statement may be a little too 
sweeping, for, beyond question, rules for minis- 
terial recreation have been much softened of late 
years; but still the profession ought to enjoy full 
liberty in these respects, and we trust that it will 
not. be shortened. 

By all means let your minister try a month’s 
voyage with a canoe, if he would like it; and to 
whatever form of honest pleasure-seeking he would 
resort, do not deny him. 

The chief drawback to canoeing as a ministerial 
pastime is undoubtedly this: that in the canoe 
there is only room for one. Now the minister’s 
wife often needs the summer’s recreation more 
even than himself. The only way we can think 
of for meeting this difficulty is to let her paddle 
her own canoe! 








A GALLANT ACT. 


IFE is full of opportunities for self-sacrificing 
heroism, which every now and then meets us 

in unexpected places. Of this truth the terrible 
ride to death of one of Barnum’s circus drivers last 
week affords a sublime illustration. He had 
driven over to his home in or near Ninth avenue, 
with a team of six splendid coal-black horses, and 
an empty baggage wagon. The animals had been 
highly fed, had no work to do, were ready for 
their spring campaign, and were in splendid con- 
dition. It is said that the two leaders weighed 
1,200 pounds each, and the pole horses 1,300. 
Returning he passed under the elevated railroad; 
an engine let off steam; the horses, startled, 
sprang into arun down Forty-second street; the 
driver as instantly threw his whole weight on the 
brake and gathered up the reins to guide, utterly 
unable to check his team. The wheels, held fast 
by the brake, slid over the pavement, leaving a 
train of sparks behind them. He guided the 
horses on the full run across Ninth, Eighth, 
Seventh and Sixth avenues, on each of which are 
horse-car tracks, turning out to avoid the possi- 
bility of collision aud in at least one instance 
narrowly missing it; between two lines of wagons 
on either side of the street in one crowded place, 
where there was but just room to pass; across 
Fifth avenue; and then down the slight decline 
toward the Grand Central station. Here there 
are always massed a number of carriages and horse- 
cars, and to avoid them it was necessary to make 
a considerable detour. The driver, with great skill 
and coolness, turned his maddened horses at an 
angle of nearly forty-five degrees, and passed the 
carriages in safety; but in doing so the hind wheel 
caught in the horse-car track, the iron axle was 
snapped off like a pipe-stem, the wheel was 
thrown with the violence of the shock a rod away; 
the driver could no longer keep his seat; still holding 
fast to the reins he endeavored to climb back to a 
place of greater safety, when the plunging of the 
wagon threw him with a terrible rebound into the 
air; he fell over the dashboard, struck his horses 
on the flank, fell under the wagon, and was in- 
stantly killed, whether by the violence of the fall 
or by a blow from the wheel we do not clearly 
understand from the conflicting accounts. A mo- 
ment later and the no longer guided horses 
brought the wagon up against a telegraph-pole, 
snapping it asunder, but holding the wagon fast 
and releasing the horses, who, with their strength 
spent, were now easily caught. Except the 
driver’s, not a life was lost, and the horses had 
not received a scratch. They had run more than 
a mile through one of the most frequented of the 
up-town cross streets. There is a lesson for all of 





us in this simple story of martyrdom to fidelity 
and duty that would only be weakened by the 
attempt to draw the moral from it. 








NOTES. 


—Mr. Beecher’s lecture engagements for the week, 
as announced on Saturday, were: Monday, April 22, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Tuesday, April 23, Hartford, Ct.: 
Wednesday, April 24, New Hartford, Ct.; Thursday, 
April 25, W. Meriden, Ct. 

—The Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell, of Hartford, de- 
livered a lecture recently before the Kent Club of the 
Yale Law School, taking for his subject the Chinese 
Educational Mission at Hartford, Conn. Mr. Twitch- 
ell is, perhaps, better qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject than any one else, for Yung Wing, the founder of 
the enterprise, although perfectly familiar with En- 
glish and a graduate of Yale College (Class of 1854) is 
too modest to talk in an unrestrained way of his own 
achievements. The story of the school as told by Mr. 
Twitchell was published in full in the “ Tribune” of 
April 11th and is of almost romantic interest. As a 
result of the labors of this Chinese boy a training 
school is now established in Hartford, under the pat- 
ronage of the Chinese government, where a hundred 
lads are receiving an English education preparatory 
to entering the civil-service of their own country 
with all the advantages to be derived from Western 
civilization. Whatever may be said of the capabili- 
ties of this race, it is certain that this school proves it 
capable of extraordinary enterprise and foresight. 

—A Boston preacher advertises, as an attraction to 
his evening service, ‘‘Something for Boys.’’ We never 
read of a minister of the gospel laying an emphasis 
upon his efforts for the young without thinking how 
it would sound to hear of a gardener who should pro- 
claim that in certain weeks in the year or certain 
days in the week he took special care of young and 
tender plants. The main business of the gardener is 
with his young and tender plants; and we are almost 
ready to say that the main business of the preacher 
is with the boys—and girls. That would be toostrong 
a statement, itis true, but we sometimes think that 
the analogy holds more strictly than is commonly al- 
lowed. Who are the most hopeful classes in our con- 
gregations generally? Not the men and women, 
certainly, whose characters are fixed, and whose lives 
have already settled into the routine of habit, but the 
children, the men and women to be, now impressible, 
and open in a peculiar degree to the influences of the 
gospel. We hold that, in ordinary cases, that minis- 
ter hasjnot filled out his Sunday of work as he should 
who has not bestowed some special labor upon the 
children of his charge. 

—In the current number of ‘‘The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ’’ Colonel Chesney of the English army writes 
on Russia and India in a way that is not calculated to 
gain him friends in the war party. He shows that 
England is in reality much nearer her field of opera- 
tions than Russia is, and that the native tribes are in 
all probability more favorable to the English rule 
than in the event of war they would to the Russians. 
The paper is a very suggestive one, and makes its 
appearance just in time to cast the weight of its in- 
fluence in favor of peace. It has always been rather 
difficult for Englishmen to make it plain why they so 
greatly fear a Russian movement on India, and here 
is a conspicuously well informed Englishman who 
deliberately takes the other side and shows that the 
fears are necessarily groundless. 

—Mr. William Orton, President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, died suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, on Monday morning. 

—George W. Blunt, Pilot Commissioner, one of 
the most picturesque and best-known characters of 
New York, died, at the age of seventy-six years, on 
Friday evening. He was a thorough seaman, an un- 
compromising enemy of fraud, tobacco, whiskey, 
Tammany Hall, and, indeed, everything not lovely 
and of good report. He has probably done more than 
any man living to prevent encroachments on New 
York harbor. It is to be feared that now that he is 
gone we shall have to endure a period of humiliation 
at the hands of fishermen and dumping-contractors. 
Mr. Blunt was an inveterate writer of letters to the 
press, and his always spicy and belligerent criticisms 
on men and things will be sadly missed ; for although 
he was much laughed at he was sincerely respected, 
and effected a great Geal of good in the course of his 
long and ceaselessly active life. 

—Within a week the French Exposition will be 
formally opened, but if we may judge from the ac- 
counts of correspondents it will form no exception to 
the general rule which governs such openings—as 
regards completeness. Open it will, nevertheless, 
and no doubt it will rapidly crystallize into shape, as 
did our own exhibition at Philadelphia two years ago. 
The arrangement for restaurants, hotels and public 
convenience generally are said to be on a scale which 
will fully sustain the French reputation for executive 
abilities in these branches of social science. 

—There are symptoms of a rebellion in this city 
against the various nuisances in the way of rendering 
establishments and the like, which stand within its 
borders and make some of the wards nearly unin- 
habitable. The Board of Health is arraigned by the 
press for its culpable inefficiency, and there is a rea- 
sonable prospect that a decisive reform will be 
inaugurated. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
OF FAITH. 

HE most sacred books in my library are those 

that are lent to me—opened hearts. Many 
a quiet and sacred conversation have its walls 
listened to; many a time, as I have been talking 
with one of the members of my Bible class, have 
I looked up to the sacred faces of Dr. Tyng, my 
first, and Mr. Beecher, my second, pastor, and 
taken counsel of them before I bave ventured to 
answer the question addressed to me. I know not 
how it is, perhaps what Mr. Hardcap calls my 
‘*looseness” attracts the skeptical and the per- 
plexed, but my library has been quite a confes- 
sional in the past six or seven years. So when 
strangers, whose faces I have never seen, knock 
at the door with an inquiry I am not surprised to 
see them; and, of all visitors, those that lend me 
their hearts to read are the most welcome. 

And here are two such. Their letters are cog- 
nate, so I put them together: 

“DEAR Sr: I do not know how to ‘believe.’ I under- 
stand ‘repentance,’ and I have repented most sincerely, 
and I am striving away from sin with all my might, daily 
and continuously. But I do not understand faith so as to 
know that I am a Christian. All say, ‘ Repent and believe 
in the Lord and you shall be saved.’ Of course I believe 
in Him, but the faith that enables one to say, ‘ He accepts 
me,’ I cannot understand. ‘* INQUIRER.” 


“Dear Sir: May I request your opinion on the three 
following questions: 

“1. Must I, to be saved, believe that the historical per- 
sonage, Jesus, lived, acted and rose after death, as re- 
corded? 

‘2. If I must so believe, may I absolve myself from 
responsibility by doing so without a personal, critical, 
historical examination of all the evidence ? 

“3. If [ may not, how is the objection to be answered 
that such examination is impossible to almost all mankind? 

‘Respectfully, 
“3 8, a? 

I am not inclined to criticise the ministers; yet 
with their ‘‘historic faith,” and their ‘‘ saving 
faith,” and their ‘‘ justifying faith,” and their 
‘‘sanctifying faith,” I cannot but think that they 
have oftener muddled than made plain the Bible 
doctrine, which seems to me simple enough. The 
simplest answer to both these inquiries is that 
given by Isaiah lv., 7, ‘‘ Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and 
let him return unto the Lord and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon.” To cease doing evil is to 
repent; to seek divine help in doing well is to 
have faith. The prodigal son repented when he 
said, ‘‘I have sinned against heaven and in thy 
sight”; he had faith when he arose and went to 
his father. The publican exercised both faith and 
repentance when he said, ‘‘ God be merciful to me 
a sinner”; for he recognized that he was a sinner 
and he sought mercy of adivine helper. Zaccheus 
exercised faith when he welcomed Christ to his 
house; he exercised repentance when he promised 
to restore four-fold to those he had wronged and 
to give half the rest of his ill-gotten gains to the 
poor. 

The fundamental doctrine of Christianity re- 
specting human nature is that it is awry, and that 
it cannot set itself straight. The fundamental 
Christian experience, therefore, is the personal 
consciousness, I am awry, and the personal looking 
to a divine Power to set us straight. If you think 
you are right already you cannot repent. If you 
think you can set yourself right without any help 
you cannot very well exercise faith. But if you 
| feel a need, and you are ready to welcome divine 
help, you have both repentance and faith. Re- 
pentance says, Iam sick; faith calls on the doe- 
tor. Repentance says, I have done wrong; faith 
says, Forgive me. 

You may set it down as an axiom in morals that 
no intellectual opinion is a virtue, and no want of 
itasin. Ignorance may be the result of sin, for 
it may result from neglected opportunities; but 
the sin is in the neglect, not in the ignorance. No 
intellectual opinion about Christ is faith, and no 
want of it is a want of faith. Mr. Hardcap de- 
clares that no man can be a Christian who does 
not believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and he 
argues it out in this wise: No man can be saved 
except by a divine salvation; no man can trust in 
a divine salvation who does not believe in a di- 
vine Saviour; e7go, no man can be saved who does 
not believe in the Saviour’s divinity. My simple 
answer to this sort of logic is the New Testament. 





Zaccheus, the woman that was a sinner, the peni- 
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tent thief, Cornelius, the Philippian jailor, knew 
nothing about the Divinity of Christ, or the Atone- 
ment, or the Trinity. They simply knew that 
they were in trouble, that there was One who of- 
fered to help them, and they put themselves in 
his hands to be helped. And they were helped. 

My friend Mr. Geer is a most devoted Christian. 
He founded the Mill Mission, and has kept it up 
for years with a self-sacrifice and a patience which 
have endeared him to all the Mill people, and with 
a quiet moral force which has quite revolution- 
ized the character of the Mill village. If at the 
Last Day God takes Mr. Hardeap in and turns 
Mr. Geer out, there is no truth in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew. But Mr. Geer says he does 
not believe in a personal God. He says that a 
person is necessarily finite; to call God a person 
is to put limits on him; to attempt to conceive of 
him is to erect a metaphysical idol; that an idol 
of the imagination is not much better than an 
idol of wood, or stone, or painted canvas; that 
Herbert Spencer is right and God is the Unknow- 
able and Unthinkable. Matthew Arnold’s 
‘-Power that makes for righteousness” seems to 
take more hold on his heart than Christ’s ‘‘ Our 
Father which art in Heaven.” Now, I do not 
agree with Mr. Geer. I have not so subtle an 
intellect. He is a born metaphysican and I am 
not. But there is no man in our church of deeper 
faith than he; no man who relies more, day by 
day, upon a Divine Helper and Saviour; no one 
to whom God is more real, more sacred, more 
true. 


To have faith in God, then, as I understand it, 
is the same thing as to have faithin a mother. It 
is not to believe anything said about Him; nor 
even anything said by Him, but to believe in 
Him. The child lies on the mother’s lap. It can- 
not, does not, know anything about the philosophy 
of parental relation; it may not even yet be old 
enough to comprehend much that the mother 
says; but it bas faith in her, a reverential af- 
fection for her, a desire to be like her, a trust 
in her love and tenderness, and it is molded by 
her influence. Not to believe this or that thing 
about God, not to accept the Bible as his word 
and to believe it because he says it, but to believe 
in Him, to believe in the qualities which are in 
Him, to desire to be like Him, and to trust to the 
influences which come from him as a Helper and 
a Saviour, this it is to have faith. 

But perhaps you will ask, as Mr. Hardcap asked 
the other night in our Bible class, whether the 
New Testament does not require faith in Christ, 
and how one can exercise saving faith in Christ 
who does not believe in his divinity. I shall an- 
swer you as I answered him, that the object of 
the New Testament is not to add to but to sim- 
plify the conditions of salvation. God did not 
say tothe Old Testament saints, If you cease to 
do evil and learn to do well I will be your God 
and you shall be my son, and then add, to the 
New Testament saints, You must not only cease 
to do evil and learn to do well, but you must in 
addition believe such and such things respecting 
my Son and representative. The Son came into 
the world that he might make it easier for men to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well, that he 
might draw all men unto the Father. If you are 
uncertain whether the New Testament is a book 
of myths or a book of history, whether Christ is 
a hero of fiction, or a human martyr, or the Son of 
God, it is in every way desirable that you should 
settle this question speedily. But it is not neces- 
sary that you should settle it before you begin to 
live a Christian life. Does the character of Jesus 
of Nazareth as portrayed in the Four Gospels seem 
to you worthy of your admiration and your im- 
itation? Mythical or historical, human or divine, 
are you ready to make it your pattern and to 
follow it as your ideal? Then begin. Begin at 
once. Get all the help from all good influences 
youcan. Above all get help from the mysterious, 
invisible but all-powerful influence of the great 
Spirit of Righteousness. This is to begin a Chris- 
tian life. After you have begun it, not before, 
you will be in a condition to study the intellectual 
and historical problems of religion, the character 
and value of the Bible, the nature and work of 
Christ, the attributes and being of God. 

Yours, ete., 


THE KNOLL, ; 
CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N.Y. { 


LAIcus. 





THE WATER OF LIFE. 
Suggested by Ezekiel xivii.} 
By SARAH R. GELDARD. 


O ye see how the water of life is flowing ? 
Oh, clear and bright is its healing flood! 
Do ye see the trees on its margin growing, 
The leaf for healing, the fruit for food? 
Oh, taste the fruit of that wondrous tree, 
Then pass through the waters of life with me. 


From the temple’s threshold the rill is stealing, 
The parchéd ground is become a pool; 

Thy feet are worn, they have need of healing, 
Let them dip in the waters so pure and cool, 

And thy weariness all shall pass away, 

As “up to the ankles” the wavelets play. 


Let us measure a thousand cubits now 

Where the trees are a shade from the noontide heat ; 
The breeze from the river shall cool thy brow, 

And the grass is green and the flowers are sweet. 
Yes! measure a thousand steps, and then 
We will pass through the waters of life again. 


"Tis deeper now, but thou needst not fear it, 
No death can lurk in these waters pure ; 
And the voice of the stream, as we bend to hear it, 
Chants still, “‘ Iam bringing thee health and cure; 
Thy step through its waves shall be strong and free. 
Lo, here is there might for the feeble knee!”’ 


A thousand further—ohb, blessed river! 

The desert is blossoming like the rose 
The marishes still may be salt as ever, 

But all must live where its current flows. 
And thou through its depths mayst safely go, 
Though “ up to the loins”’ is the water's flow. 


Another thousand—oh, wondrous river! 
Its flood is rolling so deep and wide 

Thou mayst swim in its waters, but sound them never, 
And thou canst not pass to the other side. 

And why shouldst thou pass? it is all for thee, 

Enough for Time and Eternity. 


Now launch thy bark and the stream will bear it, 
Thou needst not bend to the laboring oar ; 

*Tis useless labor, thou well mayst spare it ; 
Leave the oars behind on the river's shore. 

Among the reeds they may safely lie, 

Yet no “ galley with oars” shall pass thee by. 


(Yes! furl the sail, for it serves no longer; 
By the board let the masts and the tacklings go. 
Ah, “ gallant sbip,’’ though thou seem the stronger, 
Thou canst only move with the current’s flow. 
Let it bear thee on to the boundless sea ; 
Thou shalt find the haven where thou wouldst be.) 


Oh, safe and free is thy frail bark gliding. 

Oh, brother, rest thee, thou needst not fear, 
A hand unseen is the rudder guiding, 

An unseen Brother is ever near. 
That guiding Hand has been pierced for thee; 
That Brother loves for eternity. 








HOW WE INTEREST THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
(THIRD ARTICLE.) 


AVING spoken in the first article of the Sun- 

day-school methods, and in the second of 
our group of collateral organizations, I propose to 
say something here of the relation of the spiritual 
work of the church to the young people. And 
here again I am embarrassed by the fact that our 
experiment is not yet tried out. It has proven 
itself successful beyond all question, but it has 
not yet proven what is the best form for the 
work. 

We note, first, that our Club, our Girls’ Society, 
our Library evening, our wonderful social life 
make us known to one another. When the 
Endeavor Club was organized I was surprised to 
find how many young men there were in the con- 
gregation to whom I was an entire stranger. I 
know them fairly well now, their mental qualities, 
the books they read, the society they frequent, 
their opinions, their business relations and how 
well they can shoot at a parlor rifle target. And 
they know their pastor, come to him for sympathy 
in their business troubles, for advice in their read- 
ing, and for general conversation. They are not 
afraid of the minister, but if they know a funny 
thing, or have a hearty aspiration for a high 
achievement, or are going to be married one of¢ 
these days, they are quite as likely to tell the par- 


stitious fear or combative repulsion. They are 
most of them members of some of the collateral 
institutions, serving on committees of this and 
that, and they feel themselves halfway church- 
members. The barriers are down. 

The social class system, if I may so call it, of 
the Sunday school, by which a love for teachers 
and class-mates is fostered, as already detailed, 
makes the church the center of a great number of 
circles which have a social life among themselves. 
It has happened to two Sunday-school classes of 
young men recently that the entire class, having 
grown up together, has joined the Endeavor Club 
ina body. One of these classes numbered about 
twenty-five, and many of its members have been 
received into the church during the past two or 
three years. At the last communion we received 
about twelve persons on profession—most of them 
from three classes of young ladies that have 
grown up from girls under their present teachers. 
And the teachers sat with them when they came 
before the deacons, and came forward with them 
when they were publicly received into fellowship. 

There is one side of our work more difficult 
than any other. What shall we do for the parents 
of our ‘‘mission” children? For to teach the 
children effectually we must teach the parents 
also. They will not come to the church services, 
partly because they are not well-enough dressed 
and partly because the services are aimed of 
necessity at people of culture. We have no desire 
to have an illiterate church; on the other hand, 
we cannot have a Christian church if we aim 
only at people of culture. The upper class can- 
not be truly Christian shut up to themselves, any 
more than can the lower class reach the best 
development in ‘‘ missions” or churches formed 
expressly for them. They need not patronage, 
but brotherhood. 

Here again our experiment is successful as far 
as we have gone, but is not yet tried out. Oncea 
month, on the Sunday evening preceding the full 
moon, when the open lots and dark streets are 
light, we hold our ‘‘ Everybody’s Meeting.” If we 
held it upstairs in the church the poor would not 
come. The cushioned pews would drive them 
away. But they have got into a habit of coming 
to the Sunday-sehool Hall to cheap entertain- 
ments. We have purposely gotten rid of the 
sense of sacredness about this part of our build- 
ing. It has had a wholesome desecration, if you 
please. So we send out a printed notice, on a col- 
ored bit of paper, to the parents of every child, 
rich or poor. The following is a copy of the no- 
tice for February: 

* Please Show This to Your Parents and Friends. 
“EVERYBODY'S MEETING. 

“You are cordially invited to a Children’s and Every 
body’s Meeting to be held in the Christian Endeavor 
Sunday-school Hall this, Sunday evening, February 17th, 
at half-past seven. Do not stay away on account of the 
plainness of your clothes. Mothers of little children can 
take seats near the Lee-Avenue entrance; in case their 
children become troublesome they will find some young 
ladies in the church parlor above, ready to help take care 
of them. The singing will be by the children and the con- 
gregation, led by the boy choir and cornet. A short story 
sermon will be preached by the pastor, Dr. Eggleston.” 

It is of the greatest consequence that this shall 
not be a poor people’s meeting. The two classes 
must be brought together, as much for the sake 
of taking any un-Christian starch out of the well- 
to-do people as for the heartening of the poorer 
people. How many told me that the pew-holders 
would never consent to give up their evening! 
But nobody likes this meeting better than our 
well-dressed people. They like to have a chance 
to give a cup of cold water to the poor, and are 


always glad when the time for this meeting comes. 


And we do get the poor. Women come with 


nothing but scarfs on their heads, bringing poor 
little babies, sometimes half-a-dozen of them, with 


son as anybody else. Behold my advantage! I] a scant twelve months’ interval between. The 


am the friend and fellow of my dear young men. 


sermon is just thirty minutes long, and is ad- 


But they do not love me half so much as I love | dressed not to the poor as such, but to the chil- 
them, and this is even a greater advantage. Ij] dren. Stories, object lessons, and such unconven- 


preach to men whom I love personally and not | tional things are brought in. 


The Sunday-school 


professionally. The Saturday evening gathering | teachers greet the parents of the children at the 


gives me a similar, though not quite so good an | close, and there is great good-feeling. 


opportunity to become acquainted with the young 
ladies and girls of the congregation. 


I do not 


know anything more beautiful than this meeting. 
The only danger is that it will become over- 
Then, too, the church does not frown on its | crowded with the better class people. 


There are 


young people. They know that the church treats | usually from a thousand to fifteen hundred people 
their amusements and enjoyments in a friendly | present. 








way, and they no longer look on it with super- 





But what about the church? There are two 
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kinds of success. One a success in building up 
souls and the other a success in building up an 
organized church. We subordinate the church to 
the church’s work; and in the upbuilding of men 
and women and children in true and trustful 
hving our work has been very fruitful. If the 
chureh should ever fail, the work will remain. 

If the church had failed, or should ultimately 
meet with disaster, it will not prove that this sort 
of a church cannot succeed. A church with a 
heavy mortgage, a feeble and disheartened mem- 
bership and a prestige of failure is not a hopeful 
subject for an experiment. The church had al- 
ready virtually failed when the present experiment 
began. It is now steadily growing, and paying all 
exvenses as it goes, and it bids fair to outlive its 
inherited financial difficulties. There is probably 
no church in our part of the vity in a more health- 
ful condition. 

I am often askedgif we do not find it hard to 
combine so many different opinions in one organ- 
ization. That is the least of our troubles. The 
demon of theological debate is wholly exorcised 
among us by the spirit of active work. Our most 
difficult undertaking is that of combining differ- 
ent social c.asses in one body. A difference of 
bonnets is far more grievous than a difference 
of dogma. This and the small resources we 
have left for our work after paying interest 
on our mortgage debt are our difficulties. If 
I had not learned patience in the school of 
frontier work I should almost break my heart 
sometimes when I see what we could do with a 
few hundred dollars. But patience and ingenuity 
will do much. And if any young minister is sit- 
uated as I am, in the midst of an ever-whitening 
harvest and in need of funds, let me warn him not 
to expect that outside donations will help him. 
There is only one thing to do; and that is to ad- 
dress yourself to the task of doing the work on 
the ground, with such resources as the, ground 
will yield. Rich men never give outside of deeply- 
worn channels. Pastors of rich churches, who 
never see the face of the really poor, will now ard 
then receive money from the country to disburse, 
but churches like ours, that have to take collec- 
tions all the year round in the weekly praver- 
meetings to buy coal and pay house-rent for 
families in distress, do not know any good fairies. 

The religious watch-care of the ignorant children 
and others who seek membership with us is be- 
coming a serious problem. If we could pay a 
missionary to look after them, that would be best. 
At present we have to depend on what the pastor 
can do, on the Sunday-school teachers, and on 
our young people’s meeting, held every Sunaay, 
just before the evening service. We cannot do 
what we would, but it remains for us to do faith- 
fully and joyfully what we can to make one little 
spot of earth’s wilderness a little more like par- 
adise. 





SHALL WE CLOSE OUR HIGH 
SCHOOLS? 
By a City SUPERINTENDENT. 

MARKED feature of the present’ time is a 

loud demand for economy in the expendi- 
ture of public funds. Every department of gov- 
ernment is closely scrutinized in the hope of 
curtailing its cost, and even the very foundation 
principles of our institutions are re-examined to 
see if they do not involve unnécessary burdens of 
taxation. That this tendency to inquire how the 
people’s money is expended will bring some good 
results is to be hoped and expected; it is also 
liable to do much harm. 

One great interest which is at present the sub- 
ject of much discussion is our educational affairs. 
It is claimed by some that our system of public 
instruction has outgrown its legitimate dimen- 
sions and that all but the elementary part should 
be lopped off. The arguments by which this con- 
clusion is reached are diverse, but are all based 
upon the supposed interests of the taxpayers—no 
one (with perhaps a single exception) claiming 
that education beyond the elementary branches 
is undesirable. The subject is too broad and 
complicated for general discussion in these col- 
umns; we wish only to suggest a few considera- 
tions of obvious truth and importance. 

First. Any theory of government which makes 
public education a charity afforded by the state 
to certain classes of its citizens is essentially false 








and misieading. The simple truth is that certain 
great interests can be most fully and universally 
secured by governmental direction. Hence the 
state establishes and maintains courts, public 
mails, highways, and schools. No function of 
government is clearer and none more important, 
especially under a democratic form of government, 
than public education. It is as much the duty of 
the state to provide good schools as it is to main- 
tain good roads, safe postal facilities, and incor- 
ruptible courts. It is no more a violation of 
personal rights to tax a man to support a school 
to which he does not send his children than to 
tax him to maintain a court to which he never 
resorts. The interests of the community are pro- 
moted by having good schools, good roads, good 
judges, and good governors, and the necessary ex- 
pense must be assessed upon the people. 


Second. If a little education is good for a com- 
munity, it is easy to show that more education is 
better. It is not very clear that merely teaching 
a man to read and write makes a better citizen of 
him; it zs very evident that such a degree of ed- 
ucation as will make him think clearly and intel- 
ligently will make him more valuable to the 
community. There is great need of men of intelli- 
gence and sound judgment among the masses at 
the present time. What danger is more apparent 
than communism and demagogism in our large 
towns? What other remedy or safeguard have we 
but to i» fuse among these restless masses an intel- 
ligent leadership? If a question is presented to a 
community involving an exercise of reason, you 
must have a sufficient number of minds in that 
community capable of giving a wise decision or 
you will have strikes, riots and misrule. To pro- 
pose that the state shall furnish only elementary 
education, and leave secondary education to pri- 
vate enterprise, is to propose that all the leaders 
of a community shall be from the wealthy class; 
which is about equivalent to depriving the middle 
and poorer classes of intelligent leadership entirely. 
We cannot here adequately develop and apply 
this great argument. In all the social, political 
and industrial relations in which men are placed 
it is of paramount importance that their action 
should be guided by such wisdom as is not ordi- 
narily found in those who have received only the 
rudiments of an education. 

Third. There is probably much misapprehen- 
sion in the minds of those who oppose high 
schools with reference to the real character and 
grade of these institutions. Notwithstanding the 
fact that under various names public schools of 
various grades are found in nearly every city and 
large village throughout the Northern states, men 
in high position confound them with colleges and 
professional schools, and class them all together 
under the higher education. 

Let it be clearly understood, then, that high 
schools are the natural and necessary result of the 
general tendency of the last twenty or thirty 
years to grade the schools. In the more exact 
and careful classification which has gradually 
taken place there has been more and more ten- 
dency to transfer the different grades to separate 
buildings, and the high school or ‘‘ academic de- 
partment” is the result. In many cases the 
studies pursued in these schools were previously 
taught in the ungraded schools. In towns or 
cities where no high school has been established 
certain academic branches are now taught in the 
other public schools, an arrangement which is 
neither advantageous to the pupils nor to the tax- 
payer. Brooklyn, for example, maintains supple- 
mentary courses (embracing academic studies) in 
some twenty-five schools, at an expense much 
greater than that of a good high school. Dr. 
Magoun, in consequence of his well-known oppo- 
sition to a state university, has been widely 
quoted as opposed to high schools; but in a recent 
article in the ‘‘ New England Journal of Educa- 
tion” he argues strongly in favor of them as neces- 
sary to a graded system. ° 

Fourth. It is to be noticed that the relation in 
which a high school stands to the other schools of 
the system is peculiar. It is the head of the sys- 
tem. It stimulates and strengthens all below it. 
It has been called the key-stone of the arch, for it 
gives unity and stability to the whole system. 
Every teacher and every scholar in the lower 
schools feels the powerful incentive which it offers. 
Many school superintendents and other advocates 





of high schools consider this the strongest argu- 
ment for such institutions. 

A sufficient reply to the assertion that high 
school education disqualifies its possessor for 
active life is found in the fact that they find em- 
ployment and are successful all over the country 
at the present time, while multitudes who have 
little or no education are idle, and dependent on 
tne charity of others. It is not our high school 
graduates who are a drug in the market, beg from 
door to door, and ultimately become tramps. Em- 
ployers never curtail their expense by discharging 
their most intelligent and skillful laborers. It is 
ignorance that is weak and helpless every where. 








THE APPLE-TREE IN BLOSSOM. 
By Mary ESTHER MILLER. 

HAVE an apple-tree which stands so near the 

house that when a certain window is opened 
it thrusts its boughs in for fellowship. Out of this 
window I poke my head and look with eager eyes; 
for never shall I see this tree in greater beauty 
than now, while it is covered from top to toe with 
blossoms, pink without and white within. Among 
its boughs are delightful bowers, bridal bowers. 
filled with sunshine and exquisitely perfumed. I 
think the birds must be in love with this tree, for 
in the mornings they are here by scores. There 
is a flock now of tiny creatures, not so big us the 
chipping sparrow, flying out and in, hanging 
before the blossoms, humming-bird fashion, or 
darting on insects like fly-catchers and now alight- 
ing that I may see their pretty variety of colors. 
Ah, these are warblers; this is the blue yellow 
backed without mistake, this, the charming red- 
start, courtesying along the branches; here, the 
black-throated green, there, the canadensis; now 
one shows a spotted breast and now a white-barred 
wing. I cannot tell them apart, their motions are 
so quick. But yes, I know one well; the dear 
Maryland yellow-throat. 

Stay, pretty creatures, mate and build in this 
charming tree. What do they say? One and all, 
they are merely taking holiday. Their work of 
building and rearing must be far to the north, so 
they must fly away. But they will leave behind 
for me the Maryland yellow-throat. I offer her 
these bowers for a home, but she declines. They 
are lovely, but she has a favorite low bush in yon- 
der swampy pasture that is home to her. Yet she 
will sometimes visit me and treat me to her faint, 
low song. 

The warblers have gone; but here comes a pert 
fellow scarce any bigger, the least fly-catcher, 
perching on the bough, jerking back his head, 
uttering his smart note, ‘*che bek,” then flying a 
yard away for a moth and back again to the same 
spot. ‘‘My dear Young America,” I say, ‘‘ be good 
enough to build in this magnificent tree.” But 
he tells me ’tis too near to man; and away he goes 
to bid his mate hide her rustic home in the deep 
seclusion of the far end of the orchard. 

Well, well, I thought they all would love to 
build in this palace of a tree. Ah, now comes the 
plain wren. Welcome, my good friend, the rosy 
bowers are ready for you and your bride. ‘‘ Not 
so,” he chirps, and scans the trunk—running up and 
down, cocking his head this side and that. ‘‘ Your 
chambers are too airy. I must have a hole so small 
Ican but just equeezein. Ah, I see you havea 
house in the evergreen with just such a ‘leetle’ 
door. I'll take it. Come, wee wifie, our cottage 
is waiting.” 

Dear me! Are all the birds so particular? 
Now, what are these, lighting in a flock on the 
tree top with such very smooth coats, varying 
from light brown on the back to black on the 
head, like a piece of shaded worsted? I know 
you by your saucy crests, cedar birds. Pick 
away at the blossoms; eat your fill, but when you 
go, leave behind a pair to build and abide. They 
are silent, but they spend the morning here as in 
a dancing-halJ. They wear their satin dresses and 
top-knots, but they must belong to some deaf and 
dumb bird-school, for never the lisp of a twitter 
do they utter. Are there lovers among you, silent 
ones? and how do you carry on your courtship? 
Iam answered, for here is a pair sitting, pressed 
up together, on this bare twig. One has a tid-bit 
of a bug and with the tenderest love he offers it to 
his mate. She takes it, hops away a little space, 
then sidles back and offers him the same, as if it 
were another just caught. Now he does it again 
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and she does the same, and so they keep it up in 
the way peculiar to lovers. Ah, my darlings, 
look around and choose the place for your nest. 
No, they have a wilder spoc in view in the choke- 
cherry hedge. So they are gone, but scarcely out 
of sight when—what comes here all alone? The 
merriest rollicking bachelor of a fellow, dropping 
his tinkling notes like a live music box. It is 
the bobolink, running over with happiness, sing- 
ing to the sun and blossoms till my very heart 
dances in unison. Bachelor, did I say? Ohno, 
he has a nest and a plain little body of a wife 
down in yonder grass field where none of us can 
find it, so ’ecutely is it hidden; so away he goes, 
singing as he flies. The place is like a festal hall 
deserted; and my eyes wander from bough to 
bough till just in the heart of the tree I spy a pair 
of vireos, stealing through the mottled shades 
hand in hand, 1 might say, so closely do they 
keep together. As they pass up the winding 
stairs I hear a kind of whispered sigh, so low and 
loving it must melt the bird heart. This is 
the pair for me, these unpretending, full of feel- 
ing, modest creatures. Again am I denied. 
They will build in their rose-tree; only when they 
take lovers’ walks and utter lovers’ vows here 
will they come. 

My sentimental meanderings are interrupted 
by a rush of wings and a sudden bounce, as my 
prince of a robin alights with the air of one 
taking possession and defying the rest of the bird 
world. Without ado he chooses the site, informs 
his mate, and lays the foundation of his clayey 
home. Welcom», my good fellow. Go back, 
Grimalkin! Touch not this sacred home. ‘‘I am 
not afraid,” says he, ‘‘I can peck the eyes out of 
any cat that climbs to my nest.” Sothe blossoms 
fall, and robin, type of domestic happiness, em- 
bodiment of plain homely joys, builds. Long 
live the robin. 

I think if I were allowed to make one char- 
acteristic picture of a New England home, and 
only one, it:should be an apple-tree shading the 
door of a green-blinded cottage, and robins 
building in the tree. 





HEN people doubted if Bismarck’s consti- 

tution of the German Empire would hold 
together, and whether the intensely individual 
states could be brought to act in unison, he ut- 
tered one of his pithy sxyings, which has since 
passed into a proverb, ‘‘ Once set Germany in the 
saddle and she will know how to ride.” But the 
Chancellor did not foresee how it would go if 
Germany should be the horse and he the rider. 
This Germany which he so proudly mounted is 
getting to be a willful and unmanageable sort of 
creature, so that more than once her rider has 
threatened to dismount and let her run her own 
course. Bismarck had undertaken that difficult 
circus-feat of riding two horses—Germany and 
Prussia—bareback, side by side, with one foot 
upon each. Prussia he had already broken by 
Rarey’s method, having thrown and strapped her 
in the Parliamentary conflict years ago. But 
now that she has been released, she begins to 
show her old refractoriness, grows quite frisky, 
and kicks up her heels with a mulish obstinacy. 
Germany is decidedly balky and at times refuses 
to budge. The two are not yet trained to pace 
together, and a less bold or skillful rider would 
not be able to keep his balance. Of late both 
have been so restive and unruly that their irasci- 
ble master, has belabored them soundly, and to 
some purpose. 

To dismount from figures to facts, Bismarck is 
at once Chancellor of the German Empire and 
President of the Prussian Ministry. Both offices 
he holds by appointment of the Emperor and 
King, to whom first of all he is responsible for 
the discharge of his official duties. Yet at the 
same time he has a certain responsibility to two 
Parliaments. His is not the absolute position of 
Gortschakoff, as representing his sovereign di- 
rectly and only; for Bismarck is expected to ex- 
plain, advocate and defend his policy in Parlia- 
ment and requires the sanction of Parliament for 
his measures. Neither is his the double depend- 
ence of Lord Beaconsfield, who must keep a ma- 
jority of Parliament at his back in order to retain 
the official favor of his sovereign. Bismarck does 





not feel called upon to resign when either Parlia- 
ment throws out his pet measures. But, again, 
Bismarck lacks the official supremacy of Beacons- 
field in his own cabinet, since the Ministry is not 
strictly of his selection, nor amenable to him and 
united in him as its chief. This peculiarity has 
caused much of the trouble of the last few years 
both in the Ministry and in Parliament. 

The old Prussian tradition is not fully broken, 
that the ministers are all equally the servants of 
the king, and directly amenable to him and to 
him alone for the conduct of their several depart- 
ments in state affairs. Hence Bismarck has found 
no little difficulty in carrying out his personal 
policy in the Prussian Ministry. In the office of 
Chancellor of the Empire—which is a thing of his 
own creation—he is better able to have his way, 
making the several departments of the public ser- 
vice the organs of his personal will. It is now his 
care—and no doubt for wise and good reasons—so 
to combine the administration of cognate depart- 
ments in the kingdom of Prussia and the empire 
of Germany that this system of unified dependence 
shall pervade both governments alike. In this he 
has met with serious checks; Prussia fears being 
swallowed up by Germany; Germany fears being 
dominated by Prussia; and the Emperor fears lest 
Parliament should overreach too far upon his pre- 
rogative. To carry his point Bismarck has not 
hesitated openly to criticise his colleagues in Par- 
liament, and so far to impeach their capacity and 
offend their dignity as to compel them to resign, 
in order that he might place more pliable ministers 
in their stead. This he has done three times in the 
past winter. And in the same impulsive way he has 
offended and repelled the leaders of the National 
Liberal party, upon whose support he has hitherto 
been dependent. This is not because Bismarck is 
preparing to change front in politics or is coquet- 
ting with reactionists. There is really no longer 
in Germany a reactionary party worthy of the 
name; no party of any moment which desires to 
go back to the state of things prior to 1870; on 
the contrary, the conservatives are friendly to 
moderate and orderly progress. 


The secret of the recent troubles lies first in the 
fact that Prince Bismarck is overworked; and the 
incessant pressure upon his brain and time aggra- 
vates his nervous irritability and makes him more 
and more imperious and inconsiderate toward 
others, more and more impatient and impracti- 
cable in affairs. Hence he does not hesitate to 
bluff or to override any one who comes in the 
way of his momentary mood. His is the irritation 
of a mind of great plans, when thwarted by petty 
and vexatious obstructions. Next,'just because 
the mind of the Chancellor is so capacious, so 
clear and so wise in the public concerns of Eu- 
rope, it is perhaps less fitted for the practical de- 
tails of internal legislation. He who has made no 
mistake in respect to the external affairs of Ger- 
many may be less infallible in regard to banks, 
railways, tariffs and the like. Yet being utterly 
unconscious of a want of adaptation to the drudg- 
ery of government, he charges failures upon the 
several departments or upon Parliament, and 
vents his disappointment upon unhappy col- 
leagues and leaders. 

And again: the Prince is given to expedients. 
One broad and consistent policy he steadfastly 
and grandly maintains—that of consolidating Ger- 
many. But Germany just now needs money; and 
in utter disregard of the growth of free trade prin- 
ciples or of any harmonious system of political 
economy the Chancellor brings forward specific 
protective taxes, and urges an enormous tax on 
tobacco with a view to a government monopoly. 
This Parliament refuses, and he does not disguise 
bis resentment. 


In the Prussian Parliament he demands the 
creation of a special ministry for railways, with a 
view to bring all roads under the control of gov- 
ernment, and make them eventually the property 
of the state; he seeks also to subdivide the depart- 
ments of Commerce and Finance. These meas- 
ures are denied him as impracticable, and there 
are more scenes of discord. There was in Berlin 
an automaton chess-player which won every game, 
and defied all attempts to penetrate its mys- 
tery. But one day a mischievous boy thrust red 
pepper under the nostrils of the figure, and forth- 
with a vehement sneezing dispelled the illusion. 
The mischievous boys of Parliament have put red 





pepper on the Chancellor’s table, and great has 
been the commotion. However, there is no real 
alienation of the people from the great Chancel- 
lor. All feel that in this new Eastern crisis Bis- 
marck is as much as ever a necessity to Germany 
and to the peace of Europe. So Parliament has 
voted him his vice-chancellor, to relieve his bur- 
dens, and it is to be hoped that better health will 
secure peaceful measures at home as well as 
abroad. BERLINER. 








THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


fies great International Convention is a thing of the 
past. Our friends of the Sunday-school cause all over 
the world are waiting to hear what we have learned, what 
we have gained. 

The best result will, we sincerely trust, be seen in our 
daily lives. Here and there, all over the land, you will see 
men and women who have put on new strength in the 
Sunday-school work; fresh earnestness is infused in the 
teachers’ meetings; normal c s will spring up where 
they have been always thought yond us.” That super- 
intendent who used to know so little of the inner, spiritual 
life of his teachers now sends a note to this one and takes 
care to lend another, whose means are limited, the book 
which he referred to in the teachers’ meeting. That Sunday- 
school teacher who used to say, and sincerely thought, that 
though visiting one’s scholars in their homes and so reach- 
ing the parents through the children was good it was 
quite impossible for her now works a little harder through 
the week that she may gain one precious afternoon, which 
she improves as never before. Thoughts of Hall’s elo- 
quence, of Vincent’s burning zeal, are still in her heart as 
she goes, prayerfully and with an intense longing to know 
her scholars, from house to house. ‘‘ You must see the 
result of your Sunday-school teaching in a changed life in 
the home. No teacher who has not in some way reached 
the parents through the scholar can be truly successful,” 
rings in her ears. She can never forget her sense of failure 
as she listened to one and another speaking on this subject, 
and, God helping her, she will keep the resolution she then 
formed, and, at any sacrifice, win the parents to be co- 
laborers in this work, which, since the Convention, has 
grown so deeply, inexpressibly dear. 

Here is another—a mother. She was always earnest in 
Sunday-school work, but almost unconsciously she was 
leaving her own children to the care of their teacher. She 
used to think her duty was done if she had heard their 
lessons. But since that holy hour—a hush falls on me as 
I write of it—when, at the last exercises of the convention, 
she solemnly renewed her consecration to the Master and 
cried cut—feeling her weakness, knowing her imperfections 
—‘ Lord, open mine eyes, warm my heart, strengthen my 
hands, quicken my powers,” she has thought of her chil- 
dren with a tenderness that can only show itself in con- 
stant, loving guidance. 

‘‘Since mamma’s been to convention she don’t shut us 
up as she used to,” say the little ones. No longer are the 
children turned out of mamma’s room while she studies to 
teach gthers; but she has her normal class at home ; she 
learns’ to teach on Sundays by teaching day by day, and, 
though her Sunday scholars are grown women and her 
own children very young, she finds that Dr. Hall is right— 
we can never teach the older ones so well as when we have 
taught the same truths to the little ones. 

We who have attended this grand convention trust that 
those whom we represent will catch fire from us and that 
a great revival in the Sunday-school work will begin. 
Never was there a more delightful spirit of Christian unity, 
Surely never again will we say, ‘“‘I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos,” but, as was told of Mr. Whittle, if asked what 
we are, we can only respond, ‘‘ A sinner—saved and kept 
by the grace of the Lord Jesus.” 

There has been an earnest, spiritual tone at this conven- 
tion; yet running through it have been flashes of humor 
which did us all good and pointed a lesson, as a bright 
story always does. Day by day the meetings were more 
and more crowded. Four hundred and seventy-five dele- 
gates were reported on the second evening, and there were 
thought to be about one hundred more. Atlanta opened 
her arms tous. Gov. Colquitt, himself an earnest Chris- 
tian and Sunday-school worker, presided, and at the close 
proposed the solemn” renewal of our consecration to God’s 
service which can never fade out of our minds. 

We were blessed with delightful weather—only one 
showery forenoon. Atlanta was not over warm except as 
regarded her hearts—they fairly glowed; and it seemed im 
possible to say good-by. The singing was a grand feature. 
Prof. Fischer led us ably. There was no display whatever, 
only one choice hymn written for the occasion was most 
beautifully rendered by a choir of male voices. 

To-day, Saturday, there is tobe a grand Sunday-school 
jubilee, and then those who can stay are to visit the 
Atlanta Colored University. But as I am to spend a few 
days with the president’s family, and hope to be allowed a 
little more space another time to talk of this, I shall not 
linger on the subject. 

I have not told you much of the convention, but I have 
tried to give you the spirit of it. We only hope that when 
we return to our homes others will take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus. Horse LEDYARD. 

ATLANTA, Ga., April 20. 








—What is it to be wise ? 


“*'Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all other’s faults and feel our own.” 
—([Pope. 
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Religious Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Congregational Union at its meeting in 
May will act upon the following resolutions, affirming the 
evangelical character of Congregationalism in England: 

“1. That in view of the uneasiness produced in the churches 
of the Congregational Order by the proceedings of the recent 
Conference at Leicester, on the terms of Religious Commun- 
ion, the Assembly feels called upon to reaffirm that the pri- 
mary object of the Union is, in the terms of its own 
constitution, ‘to hold and extend Evangelical religion.’ 

“2. That the Assembly appeal to the bistory of the Congre- 

gational churches generally as evidence that Congregational- 
ists have always regarded the acceptance of the facts and 
doctrines of the Evangelical faith, revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as an essential 
condition of religious communion in Congregational church- 
es, and that among these have always been included the 
Incarnation, the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
his resurrection, ascension, and mediatorial reign, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the renewal of men. That the 
Congregational Union was established on the basis of these 
facts and doctrines is, in the judgment of the Assembly, made 
evident by the declaration of faith and order adopted by the 
annual meeting in 1833, and the Assembly believes that the 
churches represented in the Union hold these facts and doc- 
trines in their integrity to this day.”’ 
The Leicester Conference, it will be remembered, occurred 
last Fall, and its theory was that ‘‘ agreement in theolog- 
ical, critical or historical opinion can no longer be held 
essential to religious communion.” 


Soul traffic is what the London ‘“‘ Church Herald ” calls 
the trade in livings which is going on so extensively in the 
English Church. During the Lenten season it has been 
particularly brisk, and in the columns of the “ Ecclesias- 
tical Gazette,” which is the organ of the business, no less 
than seventy-four bargains have been at one time adver- 
tised. Some of them are seductive. One, for instance 
(the italics are our own), is “in a favorite part of the 
county of Buckinghamshire. Population small. Society 
good. Comfortable residence. The present incumbent is 
about seventy-five, in a very bad state of health.” An- 
other, where the specific locality is mentioned, is the ben- 
efice of St. Philip, Earl’s Court-road, Kensington. ‘ In- 
come about £1,000 a year. Church very beautiful.” Still 
another, and this, perhaps, is the richest placer of all, 
both with respect to emoluments and the prospect of early 
possession,,is the ‘‘advowson of the valuable vicarage of 
Yalding, near Maidstone and Tonbridge. Net income 
£2,300, besides house, etc. Incumbent in his seventy- 
seventh year. Price £16,000, £6,000 of which can remain 
on mortgage till a vacancy.” Then there is a ‘“‘ General 
Agency and Transfer Office,” where ‘patrons of church 
property can be introduced without delay to purchasers 
holding good references,’ and where “negotiations are 
treated with necessary reserve and care.” The whole 
business is clearly simoniaca!, and does not speak well for 
the consciences of the clergymen who engage init. They 
would do well to read again Acts viii. 


ScoTLanD.—Reéstablishment.—The Free Church of Scot- 
land, while working for the overthrow of the Established 
Church, finds it necessary to resist a movement within 
itself for its own reéstablishment. Allusion was made 
some weeks ago in these columns to Dr. Begg as the 
leader of the movement: . His field of operations is mainly 
in the Highlands, where the prospect of Presbyterian re- 
union has a peculiar fascination. The Free churches in 
that section are well attended, but the people are poor 
and are heavily taxed for the sustentation fund. On the 
other hand the Established churches in the same locality 
have large endowments and small congregations. Why, 
it is argued, should not the Establishment be strengthened 
by incorporating the large Free Church congregations, and 
the congregations themselves be served by relieving them 
of the burden of church support? So far the agitation 
has taken no more tangible shape than a motion in Parlia- 
ment proposing an inquiry into the condition of the Pres- 
byterian Churches in Scotland with a view to their reunion. 
The Free Church Presbyteries on their part are adopt- 
ing resolutions denouncing the movement and asking the 
General Assembly for a deliverance on the subject. The 
vote in the Edinburgh Presbytery (47 to 12) seems to indi- 
cate that Dr. Begg’s party has but little numerical strength. 


InDIA.—T he Episcopalians in Madras are indignant over 
the introduction of the Queen’s new title, ‘‘ Empress of 
India,” into the Prayer-book. Apart from the obvious 
impropriety of parading these small dignities in the pres- 
ence of the King of kings, they object to being reminded 
whenever they go to church of what they call ‘‘ the pre- 
tensions of an abortive imperialism.” Here is what the 
Madras ‘‘ Herald” has to say about it: 

“The Bishop knows that the Imperial title is not agreeable 
to, and can never be popular with, his countrymen in any 
part of the world; and he might have declined to take the 
responsibility of going out of his way to keep them in mind 
of the obnoxious name whenever they go to church and try 
to pray. The person—prelate or otherwise—is to be pitied 
who imagines that the Almighty will extend to the ‘ Empress 
of this land,’ as such, blessings that he would withhold 
from ber if she is merely called ‘ our most gracious Queen and 
Governor.’” 





AT HOME. 
Anniversary Week in Boston comes on apace; it com- 
mences this year May 26. The Congregational societies 
will hold their connected meetings on a single day, but that 
day will be Wednesday instead of Thursday, as heretofore. 





A Sad Accident.—By the discharge of a gun in the hands 
of a careless soldier, April 9th, the Rev. O. J. Shannon, 
pastor of the Congregational church, Emporia, Kansas, 
was instantly killed. He was a young man of fine abilities 
and excellent spirit, and was greatly beloved by the whole 
community. 





The growth of the Easter habit among the churches is 
obvious year by year. In Boston we notice not less than 
thirteen churches, other than Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal, announced special Easter services or sermons last 
Sunday. Of these five were Congregational, four Unita- 
rian, two Baptist, and two Methodist. One of the Unitarian 
churches went so far as to give notice of a confirmation. 


The New York and Brooklyn Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches held its annual meeting, April 17th, in the 
Park Congregational Church, Brooklyn. Prof. Thwing 
was re-elected Registrar, and Rev. W. H. Whittemore 
Treasurer. The discussion upon the topic: ‘‘How to de- 
velop feeble churches,” was opened by a paper from Prof. 
Thwing, and carried on by Messrs. Jocelyn, Gleason, Vir- 
gin, Slicer, Abbott and others. 








T he Chickering Hall Service.—The congregations attend- 
ing the preaching of the Rev. Samuel Colcord at Chick- 
ering Hall on Sunday afternoons, during this their second 
year, have generally crowded and frequently overflowed 
the hall. The number of conversions is estimated at about 
three hundred. Many of the converts have united with 
churches of various denominations. A large majority 
were until recently non-church-goers. 


Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins have been doing a good 
work in Middletown, Ct. The average attendance at 
their services has been as follows: Noon, 300; afternoon, 
800; evening, 1,500. On Sundays the attendance at each 
of the three services has been 1,700. Thus far not less than 
250 persons have confessed their faith. An impressive 
prayer-meeting was held last week in one of the manufac- 
turing establishments, where three-fourths of the 200 
workmen testified to their desire to lead the Christian life. 


T he Southern Congl. Association, covering the south half 
of Illinois, held its Annual Meeting at Beardstown, 111 
miles north of St. Louis. This was its northern limit. 
Its next meeting is at Olney, 119 miles east of St. Louis, its 
eastern limit. Besides ordinary routine the time of the 
meeting was given to an exegesis of Gen. iii., 1; an essay 
on Decay of the Sense of Justice; a written discussion on 
Who may Ordain; an essay on the Recent Temperance 
Revival, and to platform addresses on Home Missions and 
Temperance occupying two entire evenings. 

The Bible and Fruit Mission of the city propose opening 
a Coffee House near the wharf on the East River where 
discharged convicts are landed from Blackwell’s Island. 
On their way from the river to 3d ave. these persons now 
have to pass no less than 43 liquor saloons, the evil influ- 
ence of which it is hoped may be counteracted by the pro- 
posed plan. Agents will be at the wharf to receive and 
direct those arriving from the Island. The object will be 
to furnish for the least money the very best food, and to 
make the place so attractive that it will be sought after. 


A great revival prevails among the colored population of 
Richmond, Va. Not less than 2,000 “‘mourners” were 
counted in five churches the other night, and more to be 
heard from. The agitation isextreme. Female evangelists 
exhort in the streets, and workmen in the tobacco factories 
neglect their duties to shout and sing. Even the schools 
are infected ; and the ministers have to be called in to per- 
suade the children to study rather than weep. The move- 
ment seems to have been excited by a series of sermons on 
hell, by one of the local preachers, in which the terrors of 
eternal retribution were painted in alarming hues. 

What might have been a panic involving loss of life, in 
the Providence, R. I., Catholic Cathedral, was happily 
averted one day last week by Bishop Hendricken’s presence 
of mind. The services were those of Holy Thursday and 
were largely attended. A woman hearing a noise cried 
out in alarm, whereupon others took fright and rushed 
from their seats. The Bishop from his place in front of the 
altar took in the situation. ‘‘Kneel down at once where 
you are,” he shouted, “there is no occasion for alarm.” 
The other clergymen took up his words, and in a moment 
the scare was subdued. But one shudders to think what 
might have happened. 


Gospel Work in New Haven.—The work of the past week 
has been particularly encouraging as respects the awaken- 
ing among believers and the larger number of inquirers. 
The inquiry meetings have been removed from the Taber- 
nacle to a neighboring church. On Monday of the present 
week the Tabernacle meetings were to be conducted by 
Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins, while Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey were to meet new converts in the Dwight Place 
Church. On Thursday and Friday it is expected that Dr. 
W. M. Taylor will preach. In this way Mr. Moody hopes 
to reach some who might not be drawn in by his own 
preaching. Arrangements have been completed to con- 
tinue the work at least two weeks longer. 


The International S. S. Convention held at Atlanta, Ga., 
last week, in pcint of numbers and interest proved a great 
success. There were 457 delegates present, among whom 
were Dr. John Hall of New York, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Vin- 
cent, H. Clay Trumbull, and Steven Paxon, Drs. Cunning- 
ham of Nashville, and Palmer of New Orleans, and a full 
representation from Canada. Preliminary steps were 
taken to arrange a series of lessons for the next seven 
years. An unfortunate occurrence was the action of the 
Secretary at Atlanta, who wrote to Mr. B. W. Arnett, a 
colored delegate from Ohio, advising him not to attend, 


on the ground that the time had not yet come when white 
and black delegates could sit down together in peace. Mr. 
Arnett did not come, and the unhappy impression is left 
upon the country that the Convention was more or less 
lacking in the essential elements of Christian fellowship. 


The Work in Mexico.—One very interesting feature of 
the church reformation in Mexico, to which allusion was 
made last week, is the founding of a college and seminary 
in the City of Mexico for the training of a native ministry, 
of which there is sore need. The college is already in oper- 
ation, with several professors and a number of students. 
For the purposes of the seminary a young convert was 
selected, who had been already a lay-reader, and he has 
come to the United States to pursue a systematic theo- 
logical education. He is now in the midst of his course of 
study at an Episcopal seminary in New England, and ina 
year or two will return, it is hoped, fully equipped for the 
organization of the theological seminary in Mexico. The 
thread seems slender for one on which so much depends, 
but it is believed that it will hold. The college and 
seminary occupy a valuable convent property, finely 
adapted to their purposes: and connected is an orphanage 
in successful operation under the care of a Christian wo- 
man from Philadelphia. 


The Jackson (Mich.) Conference of Congregationa 
churches held its annual meeting April 16 and 17, in the 
Summit Church of that place. Twelve of the seventeen 
churches composing the conference were represented. Not 
a discouraging report was given. Favorable indications 
were noted as follows: Increase of numbers in nearly all 
the churches, especially Summit, Salem, Hamburg, First 
and Second of Jackson, and Ann Arbor; new interest in 
home missions, and increased contributions everywhere; 
temperance work steadily advancing, and debt-paying 
taken in hand, wherever obligations exist; woman’s mis- 
sionary meeting, held in connection with the Conference, 
largely attended. The communion sermon was preached 
by the Rev. W. H. Ryder, of Ann Arbor. The prepared 
papers presented to the Conference were: ‘‘ The Person of 
the Son of God,” by the Rev. T. Holmes of Chelsea; ‘‘Christ 
the Central Thought of Revelation,” by the Rev. W. G. 
Roberts of Grass Lake; ‘‘The Weekly Prayer- Meeting,” 
by the Rev. T. D. Childs of Summit; ‘‘The Church of To- 
Day, the Mightiest Factor in the World’s Progress,” by the 
Rev. Moses Smith of Jackson; and *‘ Christian Influence,” 
by the Rev. H. H. Van Auken of Union City. 


GLEANINGS. 

—Dr. Pusey’s health has of late caused his friends consider- 
able anxiety. 

—Francis Murphy made his first temperance address in 
New York last Sunday. 

—Mrs. Olympia Brown Willis has accepted a call to the 
Racine (Wis.) Universalist Church. 

The Hartford Union Association licensed last week ten 
students of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 

~The Rev. Abner R. Gregory, late pastor of the Highland 
M. E. Church, Lowell, Mass., will soon go to India as a 
missi®nary. 

—In Newburyport, Mass., the seven churches pay their 
ministers salaries ranging from $1,200 to $2,000, the average 
being just $1,500. 

—A legacy of $1,000 falls to the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass., by the will of the late Rev. Dr. Sweetser, to 
found a scholarship. 

—A revival is in progress at Palmer, Mass., conducted by 
Mr. 8S. W. Bliss of Hartford. 40 conversions are reported dur- 
ing the past week. 

—Here is a rare achievement. The Second Congregational 
Church, New London, Ct., have raised $2,100 over and above 
their debt of $11,500. 

—The Manchester Presbytery, England, at a late meeting 
unanimously adopted a resolution against the war-like policy 
of the Government. 

—The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has revoked the 
license of the Rev. A. H. Ward, of St. Raphael’s, Bristol, and 
the church is closed. 

—Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., who died in England some weeks 
since, was a grandson of the Rev. Thomas Scott, author of 
the Commentary on the Bible. 

—A gift of one thousand pounds has been made to the Free 
Presbytery of Lorn, Scotland, the interest to provide some 
minister each year with a holiday. 

—About forty of the congregation of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Brighton, have gone over to Rome since the seces- 
sion of the organist and two curates. 

-The Rev. A. Barnum, having served the church at Candor, 
N. Y., as acting pastor for five years, now resigns, with the 
purpose of spending the summer abroad 

—Out of the church quarrel in Beverly, Mass., reported a 
few weeks since, has grown a new M. E. Church, with the 
suspended minister, Rev. A. P. Adams. as pastor. 

—Dr. Bebrends, of the Union Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has had his salary raised from $5,000 to $6,000, 
and an offer of $1,500 to go to Europe whenever he may wish. 

—Another case of dissatisfaction with the itinerancy sys- 
tem. The Methodists of Windsor, Ct., are displeased because 
their last pastor, Rev. Wm. Wake, was not allowed to remain. 

—A Council at Carbondale, Kansas, April ith, recognized 
a new Congregational Church in that place. It numbers 
fourteen members and was organized by the Rev. J. M. 
Ashley. 

—A course of lectures on *“ Prophecy and Centennial 
Times” has been delivered before the Woman's Free Bible 
College by the Rev. Dr. Chester, pastor of the Metropolitan 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 

—For more than forty years the Rev. Chas. F. Barnard, of 
Boston, has been a minister-at-large, as the Universalists call 
their city missionaries. On the 18th inst. he celebrated his 
seventieth birthday and received the warm congratulations 
of his friends. 

—The Dean of St. Paul’s gives as a reason for refusing to 
allow the charity children’s gathering this year that the erec- 
tion of a scaffolding injures the building by dirt and dust, in- 
creases the risk of fire, and for a week turns the cathedral 





into a carpenter’s shop. 
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The Sunday-School. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 
May 5—Jer. lii., 1-11. 

“Jerusalem hath grievously sinned; therefore hath she 
gone into captivity.”-—LAMENTATIONS i., 8. 

[Autborities: 2 Kings chap. xxv.; 2 Chron. chap. xxxvi.; 
Josephus Ant. x.; Kitto’s “ Bible [lustrations,” vol. iv., 408- 
411; * Bible Commentary on Jeremiah, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles;"" Lange on same; Stanley’s ** Jewish Church; Smith’s 
** Bible History.” The narrative of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem is substantially taken from Abbott’s “ Dictionary of 
Religious Knowledge.’ The last chapter of Jeremiah was 
probably not written by the prophet. This opinion is derived 
from the last words of the preceding chapter, and from the 
differences in style.] 

7 EHOAHAZ, or Shallum, the immediate successor of 
e) the good King Josiah, was the last real king of 
Judah, and his reign lasted but three months. Then 
the kingdom of Judah became a servant of the Gentiles. 
The successive kings Eliakim, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin 
and Zedekiah were vassals put on the throne by foreign 
powers; Egypt and Babylon fought their battles over 
the prostrate province; and the work of depopulation 
was begun under Nebuchadnezzar with the brief captiv- 
ity of Jehoiakim in Babylon, at which time Daniel and 
his three companions were also taken to that city in 
which they were later to keep alive the faith and hope 
of the Jewish captives. The subsequent revolt of Jeho- 
iakim, after his restoration, led to his second capture 
and his execution, and his son was placed on the throne 
by the same power that bad killed his father. His re- 
volt was followed by a third expedition against Jeru- 
salem, the issue of which was not doubtful from the 
first; Jehoiachin saved his own life, and the city from 
sack, by hi: surrender, and Nebuchadnezzar put his 
uncle, Zedekiah, the youngest son of Josiah, in bis place, 
first exacting from him a solemn oath of allegiance. At 
this time a second depopulation of the kingdiwm took 
place, 10,000 of. the people being carried off by the 
Babylonian conqueror, among whom were 7,000 soldiers, 
1,000 artisans, and 2,000 of the princes. Among them 
was also the prophet Ezekiel. But it seemed impossible 
for the natiou to learn anything by experieuce. It was 
a nation wise in its own conceit, and there was no hope 
for it. Disregarding the warnings of the prophets, as 
well as those of actual history, the wretched Zedekiah 
gave himself up to the influence of the anti-Baby] nian 
faction, and raised the standard of revolt in violation 
alike of the commands of God and of his own most sol- 
emn oath. 

This violation of his oath, which occurred, according 
to Josephus, in the eighth year of his reigo, was the 
crowning siu of the weak king of degenerate Judah. 
Nebuchadnezzar immediately invaded the land. In one 
year from Zedekiah’s rebellion the Chaldeans were in 
force before the walls of Jerusalem. The siege pro- 
gressed slowly to the consummation foretold by the 
prophet. Round the walls were reared the gigantic 
mounds by which the Oriental armies conducted their 
approaches to besieged cities. The summer houses of 
the kings of Judah were swept away. The vassal 
kings of Babylon planted their..thrones before the city 
gates. Famine and pestilence ravaged the crowded 
population within the walls. The store of bread was 
exhausted. Jeremiah, the imprisoned prophet, was fed 
out of the royal store by the king’s command, but this 
was ere long exhausted, and he came near perishing 
with hunger. The wealthy women of Jerusalem in 
their despair were to be seen sitting oa the dunghills. 
Tne cry of the children for bread was terrible; the 
hardened feeling of the parents, whom hunger had 
brutalized, was yet more so. At length, after eighteen 
dreadful moaths, at miduight, on the ninth day of 
July, the breach was made in the walls. By that time 
famine had so exhausted the inhabitants that there was 
no further power of resistance. Tne entrance was ef- 
fected by the northern gate. Through the darkness of 
the night the Chaldean guards silently made their way 
from street to sireet till they suddenly appeared fin the 
center of the temple court. A clang and a cry re- 
sounded through the silent precinct at that dead hour 
of night. Then the sleeping city awoke. The first 
victims were thuse who were the babitual occupants of 
the sacred buildivgs and those who had resorted thither 
fur safety. The virgin marble of the courts ran red 
with blo..d, like a rocky wine-press in the vintage. 

The alarm svon spread tu the palace, and before the 
sun had risen the kiug, with his wives and children and 
royal guard, escaped from the city. In the plains of 
Jericho he was overtaken by the Chaldean soldiers, and 
there was fought the last fight of the expiring monarchy. 
Zedekiah’s troops fled, and he.and his family were brought 
to Nebuchadnezzar, who, with the refinement of cruelty 
characteristic of those times, ordered his sons to be ex- 
ecuted before his sight, aud his own eyes to be put out. 
He was then bound in chains and carned to Babylon, 
after which time nothing is knuwn with certainty con- 
cerning him. Jeremiah foretold that he should die io 
peace and receive the honors of a royal burial; but his- 











tory gives no account of the fulfillment of this predic- 
tion. Meanwhile the city of Jerusalem was given up to 
pillage and destruetion. The temple, the palaces, the 
houses of the nobles were set on fire. The sepulchers, 
even the consecrated tombs of the kings, were opened, 
and the bodies thrown out to the vultures and beasts of 
prey. The sp ils of the temple were swept away to 
adorn the temples of the Babylonian court. The havoc 
and carnage in the streets were such that passers-by 
avoided every one they met lest they should be defiled 
by the bloody touch. Old and young, men and women, 
alike fell victims to the passions or the cruelty of the 
conqueror. Nor did the work of destruction cease till 
the shout of the heathen spoilers, ‘‘ Raze it, raze it, 
even to the foundation thereof,” was literally accom- 
plished. So perisbed the city of David. ‘‘ How doth 
the city sit solitary that was full of people! How is she 
become as a widow! She that was great among 1a- 
tions, the princess among provinces, how doth she be- 
come tributary!” 

The lesson is one that history has again and again 
repeated. No people are safe except they maintain the 
commandments of the Lord. He acknowledges no 
people that do not acknowledge him. ‘ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people.” 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
FALSE TEACHERS. 

Wicked kings destroyed Judah. But other causes were 
at work. God declares that the false teachers, filling the 
ears of the people with lies, hastened the captivity. The 
church was full of false prophets. We find good hope for 
our own country, even when most deeply feeling our na- 
tional sins, in the multitudes of faithful, true-hearted 
Sunday-school teachers who are instructing the youth. 
Looking at their work Sunday by Sunday we may well 
“thank God and take courage.” Yet it is to be feared 
that here and there is a teacher who is not true: ignorant- 
ly teaching other than the truth; or, possibly, even a 
hypocrite. The teacher is the light of the class, to show 
the heavenward way. If the light that is in him be 
darkness, how great is that darkness! "Tis worth while to 
assure ourselves that no one in our class, because of our 
influence, sha)l ever come under destroying captivity to 
sin. ‘‘Feed my lambs.” How dreadful the doom of one 
that may poison them! 


Pooks and Authors. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. 

We have here a book that displays a vast amount of 
research and diligent examination of the books and the 
religious systems of India. This research has neces- 
sarily been at second hand, as the author informs us 
that it was made ‘‘ without direct acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages.” Still there is much valuable in- 
formation brougbt together from translations of portions 
of the Vedas and Shastras, and from monographs on dif- 
ferent India subjects. 

The spirit with which the work has been carried on, 
and the evident aim of the author all the way through, 
may be seen from the following sentences in his intro- 
duction: 

He says, ‘‘I bave written not as an advocate of Chris- 
tianity.” This becomes very obvious as he proceeds, 
Again, he says, ‘‘ In all religions [including Christianity } 
there are imperfections; in all, the claim to infallible or 
exclusive revelation is alike untenable.” ‘‘ There is no 
such thing as a revealed religion in distinction from 
oatural religion.” ‘‘ Christianity, as well as Heathen- 
dom, is on the eve of judgment. It is to discover that 
it has much to learn as well as to teach.” ‘‘ The mis- 
sion of Christianity to the heathen is not only for the 
overthrow of many of their religious peculiarities, but 
quite as truly for the essential modification of its own. 
The change from distinctive Christianity to universal 
religion is a revolution compared with which the pas- 
sage from Judaism to Christianity itself was trivial,” 
and he informs us that it is to promote this change that 
the book was written. 

This evident bent of the author’s mind seems, per- 
haps unconsciously, to have influenced bim in the se- 
lections of quotations and the citing of authorities, so 
that we find only partial data given us. Ther, too, the 
deductions from those data are drawn by one who has 
not studied the outworking of the systems in the coun- 
tries where they are professed. Twenty years’ study of 
the same systems, being fifteen years on the ground, 
with thirty thousand miles of travel through different 
Presidencies of British India and through native king- 
doms, within and beyond the sphere of European influ- 
ence, together with a familiarity with the languages 
spoken by forty-four millions of people, and vumber- 
less conferences and discussions in their owa languages 
with the pundits, the learned men and the priests, re- 
garding the merits and defects uf their systems and of 














! Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. 
By Samuel Johnson. Boston, Osgood & Co. Vol. I., India, 





Christianity and their practical outworkings, have led 
the writer of this notice to form very different deduc- 
tions from the same and wider premises. 

There are many sublime truths and beauties found in 
the Hindu Scriptures. God has not left himself with- 
out a witness in any age or nation. All through Hindu 
literature in tbe different lauguages and the different 
centuries may be found high aspirations and yearnings 
after God. It has been a pleasure to the writer to search 
and gather out of the vernaculars many of these gems 
which shine like diamonds among the gravel of the 
mine. But the system of Hinduism, or Brahminism, as 
received and held by the people, as taught by the 
priests for the last 2,000 years at least, has had no con- 
trolling elevating power over tie lives of the peuple. I 
lacks motive force. The Hindu ackvowledges the bur- 
den of sin. He feels the need of an uplifting by a 
power with ut himself, but his system, as held, shows 
him no such power. The Hindu has uo conception of a 
personal, loving Father-God reaching down to help the 
sinner, of a suffering, redeeming Saviour, by whose help 
be can spring out of the thraldom of sio. His system 
with its doctrine of transmigration, as beld by priests and 
people, teaches him that at death he only passes on one 
stage more in his journey, where, iu a .ew birth, a new 
body, he will have a chance to rectify the mistakes and 
expiate the faults of this lite. He has no perception of 
a personal unending future life of felicity to be attained. 
The pleasures of life he will have, whether innocent «1 
not, and hence he falls into continual sin. Careful 
study of native society uoder exceptiwnally favorable 
circumstances, with the c nfidence of their best men, 
has pr. duced the profound conviction that there is no 
such thing as real chastity aud virtue’ and morality 
known among them. 

It is the Christian’s idea of a loving God and Father, 
and a suffering Saviour to help and for him to glorify, 
which has uplifted every nation that has embraced 
Cunistianity. It is the lack of that or of something tuo 
take its place that has allowed the Hindus to fall ab- 
sulutely downward from the bigh position they furmerly 
occupicd. For their learned men claim, and they prove, 
that their race has actually degenerated pbysically and 
mentally aud morally throughout the last two thousand 
years. Wherever Christianity has gained a footing in 
India there has been a marked growth in the intellectual 
aud moral life and material prosperity of the people. 
So impartial! an authority as the “‘ British Partiamentary 
Blue Book” for 1872, in the section referring to the 
‘* Moral and Materia! Progress of India in 1871-2,” says : 
‘*The Government of India cannot but acknowledge 
the great obligation uuder which it is laid by the 
benevolent exertiuns made by these 600 missionaries, 
whose blameless example and self-denying labors are 
infusing new vigor into the stereotyped life of the great 
populations placed undcr English rule, and are prepar- 
ing them to be in every way better men and better citi- 
zens in the great empire in which they dwell.” It is 
Christianity that does this, and the missionary work is 
succeeding in India now beyond expectstion. Our 
author, however, denies this and tries to show in pages 
258-262 that Christianity is proving a failure there. In 
the tace of the fact that there are now 400,000 Christian 
converts in India (the ‘Parliamentary Blue Book” 
before referred to authoritatively gives the number in 
1872 as 318, 363, and they have iocreased since to 400,- 
-000) ; in tace of the fact that there is not a province in 
India, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya Mountains, 
where Christians may not be found ; in face of the fact 
that there is not a caste nor sect, from the highest, most 
secluded, and most intellectual to the lowest and most 
degraded, whose ,serried ranks do not show gaps made 
by those who have deserted their ancient faith for the 
purer religion of Jesus, he complacently refers to ‘‘ the 
almost total failure of missionary effort” in India. If 
that be failure, God grant the missionaries in India some 
more such failures—and soon Christianity will have con- 
quered and elevated all India. 

The Hindus themselves are free in acknowledging 
the elevating power of Christianity. ‘‘ Sir,” said a 
Brabmuin priest to the writer one day, ‘‘ what is it that 
makes Christianity exercise such a power over the daily 
lives of those who embrace it, making them more 
evergetic, more moral, more noble? Our religion does 
nut do it. Please give me the secret.” Thus said the 
Hindu priest; but our Boston author says, page 4. 
‘Civilization is now definitely traceable to a variety of 
influences, among which that of race is probably the 
most prominent; its present breadth and fullness being 
the result of a fusiun of the more energetic and expan- 
sive races; while the freedom and science which are its 
motive puwer have found in the manifold ideals of the 
Christian Church, on the whole, quite as much hindrance 
as help.” 

Ou the other hand, a Brahmin pundit, not a Chris- 
tian, at the close of a discussion of the comparative 
merits of the Hindu aud Christian Scriptures, made, io 
the nearing of the writer, the f llowiwg declaration: 
‘* The Bible—I have looked into it a youd deal in the 
different languages 1 chance to know. The Bible— 
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there is nothing to compare with it in all our sacred 
books for goodness and purity and holiness and Jove, 
and for motives of action. Where did the English- 
speaking people get all their intelligence and energy and 
cleverness and power? It is their Bible that gives it to 
them.” Amen to the estimate put upon the Bible and 
Christianity by the Brahmin priest, as contradistin- 
guisbed from that of the Boston Rationalist. 

The learned Max Miller, a profound scholar, who 
bas made the study of the religious systems of India in 
the originals his life work, differs very widely from Mr. 
Johnson in his conclusions, for he closes his noted 
‘Lecture on the Veda” before the Leeds Philosophical 
Association with the declaration that as one of the re- 
sults of such a careful and impartial comparative study 
of the oriental religions ‘‘ we shall learn to appreciate 
better than ever what we have in our own religion. No 
one who has not examined patiently and honestly the 
other religions of the world can know what Christianity 
really is or can join with such truth and sincerity in the 
words of St. Paul, ‘Iam not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ.’ ” 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. 

Among American writers no one, not even Mr. Low- 
ell, is, perbaps, so well qualified to speak of recent 
French writers as Henry James, Jr. There may be 
others who know as well as he the works of Alfred de 
Musset, Theophile Gautier, Balzac, and the rest; but 
there are few who have sympathies so catholic as to be 
able to make intelligible to the English and American 
public the qualities of the French literature of to-day. 
Indeed, Mr. James does a more excellent service than 
that of merely estimating and analyzing the writers in 
question. He makes us feel subtle differences between 
the French race and our own. He brings out those 
finer touches which mark, not the idiosyacrasy of an 
author, but the curious and indescribable something in 
his environment that is strange and foreign to us. Mr. 
James’s knowledge of the subjects—literary and social— 
of which he treats is such as only a cosmopolitan Amer- 
ican reading diligently and living much abroad can 
have. His style is admirable, and while he does not 
obtrude the moral judgments of our more austere race 
upon his French authors, he throws a side light upon 
French novels sometimes that is highly amusing. In 
his account of George Sand one finds in parallel lines 
the liberal critic striving to judge the life in the light in 
which it was lived, and the American, prone, now and 
then, half playfully to judge the light itself. The book 
takes a wider range toward the last, and Ivan Tour- 
genieff, the two Ampéres, and the Theatre Francais 
come in for admirable criticism, In the breadth of his 
knowledge, in the suggestiveness of his treatment, there 
is a flavor of Sainte Beuve, though we should say that 
Mr. James is perhaps less serious than the great French 
critic. 

‘Margaret Chetwynd.” by Susan Morley, will be wel- 
comed by those who have already read “‘ Aileen Ferrers.” 
It is a pure and wholesome story of English life, having an 
evenness of flow that makes it agreeable and unexciting, 
with just enough undercurrent of plot and complication to 
lend variety and interest. The moral tone and purpose are 
decidedly good. (J. B. Lippineott & Co.) 

“The Mill and the Tavern” is the title of a new temper- 
ance book, by T. 8S. Arthur. It is not a continued story, 
but a collection of temperance tracts in story-form. It oc- 
curs to us that their usefulness would have been greater 
issued in tracts for distribution, rather than in a vulume. 
The fact that this is not the same story throughout the 
book does not appear on the title page, as it ought, and the 
table of contents tends to make a false impression. (Nat. 
Temp. Society.) 

The American Tract Society have bound together two 
tracts prepared by C. M. Whittlesey and E. P. Gardner, 
entitled ‘‘Gospel Work” and ‘‘ Gospel Truth.” The first is 
meant to aid those who are impelled to do something in 
the field of Christian labor, and the second is meant for 
enquirers whom these laborers have won to Christ. It is a 
very carefully prepared guide to introduce to the study of 
God’s Word, and pastors and Sunday-school teachers will 
find it an excellent little book to distribute to learners in 
their earlier search after saving truth. 


‘““Madame Gosselin,” by Louis Uhlbach, the latest of 
Appleton’s Collection of Foreign Authors, is a story of no 
little dramatic power. The plot is deeply laid and ingeni- 
ously worked out; the reader being taken so far into the 
writer’s confidence that he is all the time sure of a satis- 
factory ending. Particular skill is shown in the treatment 
of the characters. The courage and pure-hearted devotion 
of the young hero and his wife so completely offset Mme. 
Gosselin’s duplicity and her partner’s crimes as to leave 
a wholesome impression and point a useful moral. 


‘‘Home Life in Ancient Palestine” is written by Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, as a contribution toward 
realizing the scenes recorded in the Book of Ruth. It is 
pleasant without being trifling, and instructive without 
being dull.——*‘ Lessons from Life, Stories and Teachings 
for the Young,” is a new book from the pen of that dear 
old man, the late William Arnot, of Scotland. These 
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short papers are like the teacher’s self—cheerful, practical, 
forcible. Their excellent spirit is contagious; any child 
would be the better for reading this little book. (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.) 


No more charming little story has appeared for many a 
day than a ‘‘ Sussex Idyl,” by Clementina Black. Who 
the auther may be we do not know. That she is new to 
the business the first lines of her motto, 

‘Go, little book! thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent,”’ 
seem to admit. But beyond this there is no mark of 
novelty. Her descriptions are so natural, her characters 
so engaging, the style and framework of the story so 
finished, and yet so simple, as rather to suggest a prac- 
ticed hand. The motto seems also to promise something 
more from the same pen. Every one who reads this ten- 
der little pastoral will gladly welcome either a sequel or a 
successor. (Harper & Bros.) 


“The Book and its Story,” and “Fresh Leaves from the 
Book and its Story,” published by Carter & Brothers, con- 
tain a mass of interesting facts culled carefully and ar- 
ranged with simple brevity. Sunday-school teachers who 
have no more exhaustive works at hand may find in them 
a help, but it would be well to go beyond the mere mention 
of bare historical facts and use the books as an index to 
something fuller and more satisfactory. The first volume, 
which is not a new work, presents an account of the Bible 
Society and its work, the translations of the Bible into 
various languages and its circulation over the face of the 
earth. The second book places in order the events related 
in the Bible beginning with the call of Abraham and end- 
ing with the gospel of John, his letters and prophecy. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have begun the publication of a 
series of volumes which should prove of value to general 
readers on the topics of the day. They are entitled ‘‘ Cur- 
rent Discussion,” and will embrace the leading essays on 
the Jeading subjects which from time to time engage the 
attention of Christendom. Mr. Edward L. Burlingame is 
the editor. The first volume contains Mr. Forbes’s article 
on ‘‘ Russians, Turks and Bulgarians;” ‘‘ Turkey,” by Vis- 
count Stratford De Redcliffe; Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Montene- 
gro;” ‘The Political Destiny of Canada” and ‘‘ The Slave- 
owner and the Turk,” by Mr. Goldwin Smith; ‘‘ Prussia in 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Professor Blackie; ‘‘ The 
Future of Egypt,” by Edward Dicey; ‘The Stability of 
the British Empire in India,” by Professor Sidney James 
Owen, and Mr. Freeman’s paper on ‘“‘ The Relation of the 
English People to the Russo-Turkish War.” 


Mr. George E. Waring, Jr., has written a very enter- 
taining narrative of an excursion down the Mosel in a 
row-boat. It is reprinted, as the title-page frankly states, 
from ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly,” but with additions, among 
which we may reckon a paper on the Latin poet Auso- 
nius and his poem *‘ Mosella,” by Charles T. Brooks. The 
route of this voyage lies through one of the most charm- 
ing of the French provinces; and ‘‘ The Bride of the Rhine” 
—the pretty local name of the Mosel, which Mr. Waring 
has adopted as the title of his hook—becomes almost as 
familiar to the reader as it would to a personal observer. 
The author does not confine himself to the river itself, or 
to its immediate banks, but makes excursions on land and 
strojls about among the quaint and picturesque inhabi- 
tants, with eye and hand ready to note down whatever 
is worth presei ving, as almost everything is that one en- 
counters on such a tour as this. 


A. L. Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco, have published, 
under the title ‘American Decisions,” compiled and anno- 
tated by John Proffatt, LL.B., the initial volume of one of 
the most important enterprises that any American pub- 
lishing house has ever undertaken. The result, when com- 
pleted, will be in effect an encyclopedia of American 
jurisprudence. It wil) present the law, of course not in 
the form of articles, but in the form in which it is origin- 
ally cast by the decisions of the courts; and its excellence 
will consist in the fact that leading and authoritative ex- 
positions of the law will be selected and culled from the 
thousands of volumes in which the unsound and the obso- 
lete are now mingled with them, and will be presented 
here with all the aid which explanations and annotations 
referring to later and contrasting decisions and the opin- 
ions of text writers can afford. The completed series, 
with the tables and indices which may be expected to ac- 
company such a work, will present such a body of Amer 
ican law as cannot now be had without accumulating the 
entire series of law reports. Mr. Proffatt’s experience 
and judgment, and the fidelity and skill shown in the exe- 
cution of the first volume, promise to fulfill well the inten- 
tion of the series, and to make it a work which will not 
only be of universal service to the profession in this coun- 
try, and abroad wherever American cases are cited or 
consulted, but also an important addition in every library 
which attempts to supply any resources of information on 
subjects of jurisprudence. As the cases are arranged in 
an historical rather than a topical order, whoever takes 
up the volumes as they come out will find that at the end 
of the publication he has, within a moderate compass o! 
time, reviewed the whole course of American jurispru- 
dence, with the aid of the light reflected on the earlier 
cases by the annotations drawn from the later. 


At the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war it was for a 
time doubtful where the main interest of the conflict 
would center, and for some months the Armenian cam- 
paign commanded its full share of attention. The great 
military operations on the Danube, however, well-nigh 
eclipsed in the end those of Asia Minor, and few readers 
know much about the course of affairs in that portion of 
the field. ‘* Armenia and the Campaign of 1877,” by C. 
B. Norman, special] correspondent of the London “‘ Times,” 





fills a gap in the history of the war. To apologists for 
Turkey it is not agreeable reading. The author entered 
on the campaign, so he tells us, ‘“‘ an advanced philo-turk.” 
He was skeptical as to the alleged misgovernment, incred- 
ulous as to massacres, rather an admirer by anticipation 
of the ideal Pasha, and inclined, upon the whole, to be- 
lieve the average Turk a maligned individual. Before the 
close of the campaign his feelings and convictions under- 
went a complete change. Misgovernment that surpasses 
the worst that has been told, massacfes officially counten- 
anced, and never officially punished, Pashas who were the 
embodiment of the most brutal vices, all these at the close 
of the volume he lays to the charge of the Turks, and his 
opinions seem to have been shared by English staff officers 
with whom he was most of the time associated. He was 
by no means blind to exceptional instances of bravery on 
the part of Turkish officers and men, nor to parallel cases 
of noble qualities among civilians, but his verdict in the 
main goes to confirm in the reader whatever feelings of 
gratitude he may entertain for the overthrow of Ottoman 
power. Mr. Norman speaks often iu the course of his 
narrative of the American missionaries in Armenia, and 
always in terms of high praise. They were, as he person- 
ally testifies, tirelessly active in the care of the suffering 
of whatever race, and faithful to the cause in which they 
have undertaken to labor. Testimony of this kind has an 
especial force from an Englishman who we fear was in- 
clined to be disgusted with everything that he saw. The 
maps and narrative parts of the book are not quite so 
vivid as are those of Mr. Forbes, whose letters we have 
already noticed, but Mr. Forbes holds an uncommonly 
graphic pen. It isa little singular that both of these gen- 
tlemen should have incurred the wrath of their country- 
men by being perverted from their Turkish faith as soon 
as they had the chance of personal observation. (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) 
LITERARY NOTES. 

—Miss Braddon is at work upon a new novel, to be called 
“The Vixen.” 

—New novels by W. H. Ainsworth and Florence Marry- 
att have appeared in London. 

—Prof. Mayor, of Cambridge University, England, is 
engaged on a new edition of ‘‘ Boswell’s Johnson.” 

—Mr. MacGahan, formerly of the New York “ Herald,” 
represents the London ‘ Daily News” at San Stefano. 

—Messrs. Walter Besant and James Rice’s latest novel, 
appearing in the ‘“‘Caradian Monthly,” is entitled ‘‘ The 
Monks of Thelema.” 

—Leo XIII. is a poet. His verses, both in Latin and 
Italian, are being gathered together for publication after 
revision by his Holiness. 

—Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce a new ‘ Magazine 
of Art,” which will be devoted to notices of art publica- 
tions and essays on related topics. 

—Bancroft & Co., the San Francisco publishers and 
booksellers, issue ten times a year the ‘“‘ Messenger,” a very 
neatly printed and readable trade bulletin; one of the best 
of its class. 

—A hitherto unknown poem of Alessandro Manzoni 
has been discovered in the Brera Library, Milan, and pub- 
lished by Carrara, of that city. It was written in the 
poet's fifteenth year. 

—Mr. Tyndall is suffering from over-work, or, as Dr. 
Hammond calls it, cerebral hyperemia ; and he has gone 
to Mr. Tennyson’s Isle of Wight home for recreative 
refuge. Mr. Ruskin is better, but not permanently so. 
There is thought to be little hope of his resuming substan- 
tial work in this world. 

—Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard College is about 
to reproduce by the heliotype process thirty or thirty-five 
etchings of Turner’s ‘Liber Studiorum,” as nearly as 
possible fac-similes in size and style. Mr. Ruskin has fur- 
nished for the purpose several of his rarest specimens. 
The plates will be issued in portfolios to subscribers only. 

—Sotheby & Co., cf London, sold at auction, April 6th, 
the very remarkable Payne collection of books and minia- 
tures, comprising only one hundred and seventeen lots, but 
including therein some of the choicest specimens extant of 
single illuminations. The most famous libraries and binders 
of the 16th century were represented. One rarity was a 
Boccaccio of 1665, entirely uncut. 

—The Rev. Dr. Stoughton, the distinguished English 
Nonconformist divine and historian, has written a work 
on ‘‘ The Progress of Divine Revelation; or, the Unfolding 
Purpose of Scripture,” which will shortly be published by 
the Religious Tract Society. ‘The same Society will soon 
issue a new, enlarged, and fully illustrated edition of the 
same author’s ‘‘ History of the English Bible.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edite 
orial Rooms of this will be ackiwwledged in its earlst 
nt issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Aceompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Bullet, Emma E., * First Lessons in French.” 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co $0 43 
“ Faye Huntington,” “ Echoing and KRe-echoing.”’ D. Lothrop 1 
= IFA IRR creel grey ete: m. Tract Soc, 1 50 
Hawkins, D. A., A.M., “ Education the Need of the South.” 
Nelson & Philips. 
*Hope Ledyard,” * Nan’s Thanksgiving.”’.. ...Am. Tract Soc. 
Longteliow, H. W., Ed. Poems ot Places, “* Russia.” 





Houghton, Osgooa & Co. wD 
“Pansy,” “ Links in Rebecca’s Life.”. —_........... ». Lothrop 150 
“ Sir Joshua Reynolds,” Artist Biography. 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. 50 


Studley, M. J., M.D., * What Our Girls Ought to Know.” 
Holbrook & Co. 
Walton, Mrs. O. F., ** Angel’s Christmas.”’....... Am. Tract Soc. 

We have also recetved current numbers of tne following publi- 
cations : 

Appleton’s,Jouroal, Atiantic Monthly, Blackwood, Catholic Quar- 
terly, Complete Preacher, Catholic World, Kciectic, Beleectic Kn- 
neering Mag., Jansen, McClurg Cat., Littell’s hg Fo Lippiu 
cott’s, Macmiilan’s, Missionary Record, Nature, New Age ot 
Reason. Popular Science Monthly, Sunday Magazine, Sunday 
School Magazine. Sehelar’s Quarterly, Scribner's, St. Nicholas; 
Wide Awake 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CONFLICT. 


HERE is one class of luckless mortals in this world of 

ours whose sorrows, though often more real than those 
of other people, never bring them any sympathy. It is 
those in whom suffering excites an irritating conflict, 
which makes them intolerable to themselves and others. 
The more they suffer the more severe, biting and bitter 
become their words and actions. The very sympathy 
they long for, by a strange contraripess of nature, they 
throw back on their friends as an injury. Nobody knows 
where to have them, or how to handle them, and when 
everybody steers away from them they are inwardly des- 
olate at their loneliness. 

After the funeral train had borne away from the old 
brown farm-house the silent form of her who was its 
peace, its light, its comfort, Zeph Higgins wandered like 
an unquiet spirit from room to room, feeling every silent 
memorial of her who was no longer there as astab in the 
yet throbbing wound. Unlovely people are often cursed 
with an intense desire to be loved, and the more unlovely 
they grow the more intense becomes this desire. His love 
for his wife had been unusually strong in the sense of 
what is often called loving—that is, he needed her, de- 
pended on her, and could not do without her. He was 
always sure that she loved him; he was always sure of her 
patient ear to whatever he wished to say, of her wish to do 
to her utmost whatever he wanted her todo, Then he 
was not without a certain sense of the beauty and purity 
of her character, and hada sort of almost superstitious 
confidence in her prayers and goodness, like what the 
Italian peasant has in his patron saint. He felt a sort of 
helplessness and terror at the idea of facing life without 
her. Besides this, he was tormented by a secret unac- 
knowleged sense of his own unloveliness: he was angry 
with himself—cursed himself, called himself hard names; 
and he who quarrels with himself has this disadvantage, 
that his adversary is inseparably his companion—lies 
down and rises, eats, drinks and sleeps with him. 

What intensified this conflict was the remembrance of his 
wife’s dying words, enjoining on him the relinquishment 
of the bitter quarrel which had alienated him from his 
church and his neighbors, and placed her inso false a 
position. 

He knew that he was in the wrong; he knew that she 
was in the right, and that those words spoken on her 
death-bed were God’s voice to him. But every nerve and 
fiber in him seemed to rebel and resist; he would not hum- 
ble himself; he would not confess; he would not take a 
step toward reconciliation. 

The storm that was raging within expressed itself out- 
wardly in an impatience and irritability which tried his 
children to the utmost. Poor Nabby did her best to as- 
sume in the family all her mother’s cares, but was met at 
every turn by vexatious fault-finding. 

‘There now!” he said, coming out one morning ; 
**where’s my stockings? Everything’s been neglected— 
not a pair to put on!” 

“‘Oh, yes, Father; I sat up and mended your stockings 
last night before I went to bed. I didn’t go into your 
room, because I was afraid of waking you; but here they 
are on my basket.” 

“Give ’em here, then,” said Zeph harshly. “I want 
my things where I know where they are. Your mother 
always had everything ready so I didn’t have to ask for 
it.” 

‘Well, I never shall be as good as Mother if I try till 
I’m gray,” said Nabby, impatiently. 

‘Don’t you be snapping back at me,” said Zeph. ‘“ But 
it’s jest so everywhere. Nobody won’t care for me now. 
I don’t expect it.” 

‘* Well, Father, I’m sure I try the best I can, and you 
keep scolding me all the time. It’s discouraging.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m a devil, I suppose. Everybody’s right 
but me. Well, I shall be out of the way one of these 
days, and nobody’ll care. There ain’t a critter in the 
world cares whether I’m alive or dead—not even my own 
children.” 

The sparks flashed through the tears in Nabby’s eyes. 
She was cut to the soul by the cruel injustice of these 
words, and a hot and hasty answer rose to her lips, but 
was smothered in her throat. 

Nabby had become one of the converts of the recently- 
commenced revival of religion, and had begun to lay the 
discipline of the Christian life on her temper and her 
tongue, and found it hard work. As yet she had only at- 
tained so far as repression and indignant silence, while the 
battle raged tempestuously within. 

“T’d like just to go off and leave things to take care of 
themselves,” she said to herself, ‘‘and then he’d see 
whether I don’t do anything. Try, and try, and try, and 
not a word said—nothing but scold, scold, scold. It’s too 
bad! Flesh and blood can’t stand everything! Mother 
did, but I ain’t Mother. I must try to be like her, though; 
but it’s dreadful hard with Father. How did Mother ever 
keep so quiet and always be so pleasant? She used—to 
pray a great deal. Well, I must pray.” 

Yet if Nabby could have looked in at that moment and 
seen the misery in her father’s soul her indignation would 
have been lost in pity ; for Zeph in his heart knew that 
Nabby was a good, warm-hearted girl, honestly trying her 
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very best to make her mother’s place good. He knew it, 
and when he was alone and quiet he felt it so that tears 
came to his eyes; and yet this miserable, irritable demon 
that possessed him had led him to say these cruel words to 
her—words that he cursed himself for saying, the hour 
after. But on this day the internal conflict was raging 
stronger than ever. The revival in the neighborhood was 
making itself felt and talked about, and the Friday evening 
prayer-meeting in the school-house was at hand. 

Zeph was debating with himself whether he would take 
the first step towards reconcilation with his church by 
going to it. His wife’s dying words haunted him, and he 
thought he might at least go as far as this in the right 
direction; but the mere suggestion of the first step roused 
a perfect whirlwind of opposition within him. 

Certain moral conditions are alike in all minds, and this 
stern, gnarled, grizzled old New England farmer had times 
when he felt exactly as Milton has described a lost arch- 
angel as feeling : 

“Oh, then, at last relent! Is there no place 
Left for repentance? none tor pardon left? 
None left but by submission, and that word 
Disdain forbids me and my dread of shame.”’ 

It is curious that men are not generally ashamed of any 
form of anger, wrath or malice; but of the first step 
towards a nobler nature—the confession of a wrong—they 
are ashamed. 

Never had Zeph been more intolerable and unreasonable 
to his sons in the field-work than on this day. 

He was too thoroughly knit up in the habits of a Puritan 
education to use any form of profane language, but no 
man knew so well how to produce the startling effect of an 
oath without swearing ; and this day he drove about the 
field in such a stormy manner that his sons, accustomed as 
they were to his manners, were alarmed. 

“Tell you what,” said one of the boys to Abner, ‘‘the 
old man’s awful cranky to-day. Reely seems as if he was 
a little bit sprung. I don’t know but he’s going crazy !” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE CRISIS. 

It was a warm, soft June evening. The rosy tints of 
sunset were just merging into brown shadows over the 
landscape, the frogs peeped and gurgled in the marshes, 
and the whippoorwills were beginning to answer each 
other from the thick recesses of the trees, when the old 
ministerial chaise of Dr. Cushing might have been seen 
wending its way up the stony road to the North Poganuc 
school-house. 

The Doctor and his wife were talking confidentially, and 
Dolly, seated between them, entered with eager sympathy 
into all they were saying. 

They were very happy, with a simple, honest, earnest 
happiness, for they hoped that the great object of his life 
and labors was now about to be accomplished, that the 
power of a Divine Influence was descending to elevate and 
purify and lift the souls of his people to God. 

‘“My dear, I no longer doubt,” he said. ‘‘ The presence 
of the Lord is evidently with us. If only the church will 
fully awaken to their duty we may hope for a harvest 
now.” 

‘* What a pity,” answered Mrs. Cushing, ‘‘ that that old 
standing quarrel of Zeph Higgins and the church cannot 
be made up; his children are all deeply interested in re- 
ligion, but he stands right in their way.” 

“Why don’t you talk to him, Papa?’ asked Dolly. 

‘* Nobody can speak to him but God, my child; there’s a 
man that nobody knows how to approach.”’ 

Dolly reflected silently on this for some minutes, and 
then said, 

‘* Papa, do you suppose Christ loves him? Did he die for 
him?”’ 

‘Yes, my cnild. Christ loved and died for all.” 

“Do you think he believes that?” asked Dolly, earnestly. 

“T’m afraid he doesn’t think much about it,” answered 
her father. 

Here they came in sight of the little school-house. It 
seemed already crowded. Wagons were tied along the 
road, and people were standing around the doors and win- 
dows, 

The Doctor and Mrs. Cushing made their way through 
the crowd to the seat behind the little pine table. He saw 
in the throng not merely the ordinary attendance at 
prayer-meetings, but many of the careless and idle class 
who seldom were seen inside a church. There were the 
unusual faces of Abe Bowles and Liph Kingsley and Mark 
Merrill, who had left the seductions of Glazier’s bar-room 
to come over and see whether there was really any revival 
at North Poganuc, and not perhaps without a secret inter- 
nal suggestion that to be converted would be the very best 
thing for them temporally as well as spiritually. Liph’s 
wife, a poor, discouraged, forsaken-looking woman,, had 
persuaded him to come over with her, and sat there pray- 
ing, as wives of drunken men often pray, for some help 
from above to save him, and her, and her children. 

Nothing could be rougher and more rustic than the old 
school-house,—its walls hung with cobwebs; its rude slab 
benches and desks hacked by many a schoolboy’s knife; 
the plain, ink-stained pine table before the minister, with 
its two tallow candles, whose dim rays scarcely gave light 
enough to read the hymns. There was nothing outward to 
express the real greatness of what was there in reality. 

ere are surroundings that make us realize objectively 
the ndeur of the human soul, and the sublimity of the 
possibilities which Christianity opens to it. e dim 
cathedral, whose arches seem to ascend to the skies, from 
whose distant recesses pictured forms of saints and angels 
look down, whose far-reaching aisles thrill with chants 
solemn and triumphant, while clouds of incense arise at 
the holy altar, and white-robed priests and kneeling 
eres Promente themselves before the Invisible Majesty 
—all “pomp of dreadful sacrifice” enkindles the ideas 
of the} infinite and the eternal, and makes us feel how 





great, how glorious, how mysterious and awful is the 
estiny of man. 

But the New England Puritan had put the ocean be- 
tween him and all such scenic presentations of the relig- 
ious life. He had renounced every sensuous aid, and 
tasked himself to bring the soul face to face with the 
solemn questions of existence and destiny in their simple 
nakedness, without drapery or accessories; there were 
times in the life of an earnest minister when these truths 
were made so intensely vivid and effective as to overbear 
all outward disadvantages of surrounding; and to-night 
the old school-house, through rude and coarse as the 
manger of Bethlehem, like that seemed hallowed by the 
presence of a God. 

From the moment the Doctor entered he was conscious 
of a present Power. There was a hush, a stillness, and the 
words of his prayer seemed to go out into an atmosphere 
thrilling with emotion; and when he rose to speak he saw 
the countenances of his parishioners with that change upon 
them which comes from the waking upof the soul to 
higher things. Hard, weather-beaten faces were enkindled 
and eager; every eye was fixed upon him; every word he 
spoke seemed to excite a responsive emotion. 

The Doctor read from the Old Testament the story of 
Achan. He told how the host of the Lord has been turned 
back because there was one in the camp who had secreted 
in his tent an accursed thing. He asked, ‘Can it be now, 
and here, among us who profess to be Christians, that we 
are secreting in our hearts some accursed thing that pre- 
vents the good Spirit of the Lord from working among 
us? Is it our pride? Is it our covetousness? Is it our har« 
feeling against a brother? Is there anything that we 
know to be wrong that we refuse to make right—anything 
that we know belongs to God that we are withholding? If 
we Christians lived as high as we ought, if we lived up to 
our professions, would there be any sinners unconverted? 
Let us beware how we stand in the way. If the salt have 
lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted! Oh, my breth- 
ren, let us not hinder the work of God. I look around on 
this circle and I miss the face of a sister that was always 
here to help us with her prayers; now she is with the 
general assembly and church of the first-born, whose 
names are written in heaven, with the spirits of the just 
made perfect. But her soul will rejoice with the angels of 
God if she looks down and sees us all coming up to where 
we ought to be. God grant that her prayers may be ful- 
filled in us. Let us examine ourselves, brethren; let us 
cast out the stumbling-block, that the way of the Lord 
m by prepared.” 

e words, simple in themselves, became powerful by 
the atmosphere of deep feeling into which they were ut- 
tered; there were those solemn pauses, that breathless still- 
ness, those repressed breathings, that magnetic sympathy 
that unites souls under the power of one overshadowing 
conviction. 

When the Doctor sat down, suddenly there was a slight 
movement, and from a dark back seat rose the gaunt form 
of Zeph Higgins. He was deathly pale, and his form trem- 
bled with emotion. Every eye was fixed upon him, and 
people drew in their breath, with involuntary surprise and 
suspense. 

‘Wal, I must speak,” he said. “‘ J’m a stumbling-block. 
I’ve allers been one. I hain’t never been a Christian— 
that’s jest the truth on’t. I never hed oughter ’a’ ben in 
the church. I’ve ben all wrong—wrong—wronG! I knew 
I was wrong, but I wouldn’t give up. It’s ben jest my 
awful WILL. I’ve set up my will agin God Almighty. I’ve 
set it agin my neighbors—agin the minister and agin the 
church. And now the Lord’s come out agin me; he’s 
struck me down. I know he’s got a right—he can do what 
he pleases—but I ain’t resigned—not a in. I submit 
cause I can’t help myself; but my heart’s hard and wicked. 
I expect my day of ce is over. I ain’t a Christian, and 
Be og be, and I shall go to hell at last, and sarve me 

ght ! 

And Zeph sat down, grim and stony, and the neighbors 
looked one on another ina sort of consternation. There 
was a terrible earnestness in those words that seemed to 
appall every one and p— any from uttering the ordi- 
nary commonplaces of religious exhortation. For a few 
moments the circle was silent as the grave, when Dr. 
Cushing said, ‘‘ Brethren, let us pray;” and in his prayer 
he seemed to rise above earth and draw his whole flock, 
with all their sins and needs and wants, into the presence- 
chamber of heaven. 

He prayed that the light of heaven might shine into the 
darkened spirit of their brother; that he might give himself 
up utterly to the will of God; that we might all do it; that 
we might become as little children in the kingdom of heav- 
en, ith the wise tact which distinguished his ministry he 
closed the meeting immediately after the prayer with one 
or two serious words of exhortation. He feared lest what 

been gained in impression might be talked away did 
he hold the meeting open to the well-meant, sincere but 
uninstructed efforts of the brethren to meet a case like that 
which had been laid open before them. 

After the service was over and the throng slowly dis- 
persed, Zeph remained in his place, rigid and still. One 
or two approached to speak to him; there was, in fact, a 
tide of genuine yh gS and brotherly feeling that 
lo to express itself. e might have been caught up 
in thi — current and borne into a haven of peace 
had he been one to trust himself to the help of others; but 
he looked neither to the right nor to the left; his eyes 
were fixed on the floor; his brown, bony hands held his 
old straw hat in a crushing grasp; his whole attitude and 
aspect were > and stern to such a degree that none 
dared address him. 

The crowd slowly passed on and out. Zeph sat alone, as 
he thought; but the minister, his wife and fittle Dolly had 
remained at the oe end of the room. Suddenly, as if 
sent by an irresistible impulse, —T stepped rapidly down 
the room, and, with eager gaze, laid her pretty little timid 
hand upon his shoulder, crying, in voice tremulous at once 
with fear and with intensity, ‘‘Oh, why do you say that 

ou cannot be a Christian? Don’t you know that Christ 
oves you?”’ 

Christ loves you! The words thrilled through his soul 
with a strange, new power; he opened his eyes and looked 
astonished into the little earnest, pleading face. 

“* Christ loves you,” she re ted ; ‘oh, do believe it!” 

‘Loves me !” he said, slowly. *“ Why should he?’’ 

‘* But he does; he loves us all. He died for us. He died 
for you. Oh, believe it. He’ll help you; he’ll make you 
feel right. Only trust him. Please say you will!’ 

st looked at the little face earnestly, in a softened 
= ae way. A tear slowly stole down his hard 
chee 

‘*Thank’e, dear child,” he said. 

“You will believe it?” 

“Tl try.” 

“ You will trust Him?” 

Zeph paused a moment, then rose up with a new and 
different expression in his face, and said, in a subdued and 
earnest voice, “ J will.” 

“Amen,” said the Doctor, who stood listening; and he 
silently grasped the old man’s hand. 





(To be continued.) 
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Editorial Department. -— Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘* The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Messrs. Rogers, Peet & Co, offera 
large assortment of spring novelties in the 
way of men’s, boys’ and children's clothing. 
Their warerooms at 487 Broadway, corner of 
Broome street, New York, and 402 and 404 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, are conveniently 
situated on the main lines of travel in both 
cities, the New York store being accessible by 
the stages cr the Grand street cross-town cars, 
and the Brooklyn by any of the car routes 
through Fulton street or the rapid transit 
through Atlantic avenue. Special attention 
is called by the house to the boys’ and chil- 
dren’s department, and the unique styles of 
suits for children, especially those known as 
the “French Kilt,’’ the “Alta,” and the 
“Rugby.” Samples, fashion plate and self- 
measurement directions to order are fur- 
nished free to parties residing out of the city, 
and goods forwarded by express, C. O. D., 
with the privilege of returning at the expense 
of the firm if not satisfactory. Messrs. 
Rogers, Peet & Co. have an enviable reputa- 
tion for doing good work and turnishing a 
tasteful article. Those who deal with them 
from a distance may rely upon being treated 
well. 











It is very difficult to look at the picture in 
“Harper's Weekly”’ of Stanley and five ne- 
groes in a skiff fighting 346,957,823,544,817,922,- 
354,000,000 savage negroes, all armed with 
repeating and breech-loading rifles, at ten 
paces, without yielding to the impression that 
either Mr. Stanley is given to!prevarication, 
or the artist has misunderstood his figures.— 
{Burlington Hawkeye. 





The Stockbridge Manures, 


It was Dean Swift’s theory that “ whoever 
could make two ears of corn, or two blades 
of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind and do more essential 
service to his country than the whole race of 
politicians put together.’’ If this be the case, 
such people as Messrs. W. H. Bowker & Co., 
the manufacturers of the Stockbridge Man- 
ures, are public benefactors in a large sense. 
Their system of fertilizing takes its name from 
the Hon. Levi Stockbridge, who originated it, 
and is based upon the idea of supplying plants 
with those elements of growth which the 
ground most frequently lacks, namely, nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid. The manu- 
factured product is claimed to be a complete 
manure, as distinguished from a fertilizer, 
which contains only one or two of these ele- 
ments. To the farmer this question of en- 
hancing the yield of the soil is an engrossing 
one, and he can well afford to give the little 
pamphlet ot the Messrs. Bowker careful 
study. Their offices are at 3 Park Place, New 
York, and 43 Chatham Street, Boston. 





Two little boys were seen a few days since 
on Wasbington street, the one with an accor- 
dion in hand, the other with a large placard 
in front, upon which was printed in large 
letters: ‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am the 
mother of five children. Please help me.’’— 
[Boston Journal. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
any eurgical operatiou, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years’ experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday, Sunday and Monday a.m. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successtul and honest. 
I should put a child of mine under his care if 
I was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“ [Rev.] H. W. BEECHER.” 


AT twenty you know everything, at thirty 
you have your doubts, at forty there are 
some things you don't know, at fifty you are 
sure of your ignorance, and after that you 
read Mr. Beecher’s sermon on everlasting 
punishment and hope he is right.—[Boston 
Courier. 


Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, whose name is so 
familiar to readers of the Christian Union as 
the reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, will 
open this summer at Vineyard Grove, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass., in connection with the 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, a De- 
partment of Phonography. It will be under 
his immediate supervision, and will aim to 
train students with special reference to their 
respective pursuits. The advantage of the 
study is now generally appreciated. It is not 
only the professional reporter who finds it 
helpful. In almost every business frequent 
occasion arises for its use. Mr. Ellinwood is 
one of the most expert phonographers of the 
day, and his terms, $4 per week or $15 for the 
course of five weeks, are by no means an im- 
moderate charge. 


A WITNESS, on being cross-questioned lately, 
swore that he wasin the habit of associating 
with every grade of society, from lawyers up. 
The lawyer who “had him in hand” gasped 
out, “That's all,” and sat down.—[Boston 
Transcript. 


The Line Engravings of Washington, 
Lincoln, Gen. Grant, President Hayes, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and others, by Wm. E. 
Marshall, are advertised at special rates to 
those who subscribe before June Ist, by Mr. 
Oscar Marshall, 245 Broadway. The fidelity of 
these pictures is only surpassed by their ex- 
cellence as works of art. The terms an- 
nounced by Mr. Marshall ought to enable 
every family in the land to provide itself with 
a portrait of its favorite character. 


WHEN a rider is thrown Over a horse’s head 
the horse becomes the power behind the 
thrown. 





Ladies and Gents Don’t Su ffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 





To Subscribers, 


Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their names and post-office addresses. 
We have not space to reply through the col- 
umns of the paper. We desire to be informed 
of any failure on the part of any advertiser 
to fulfill his engagements. 





Tue following conversation took place re- 
cently at a hotel: “ Waiter.” “ Yes, sir.” 
“What's this?” ‘It’s a bean soup.” “No 
matter what it has been; the question is, 
what isit now?” 


Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mat- 
trasses and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, man- 
ufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 





Carpet Lining should be used under the 
cheapest as well as the most costly carpet 
Use (Cotton and Paper) only that manufact- 
ured by the American Carpet Lining Co., New 
York and Boston. For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 


WHEN a man threatens to blow out his 
brains do not be alarmed—he can’t find ’em. 
—(Buffalo Express. 





A chef d’euvre in the art of perfumery 
is the composition of a new and distinctive 
Bouquet, as in the case of J. & E. ATKINSON'S 
Stephanotis. 


A BIRD in the hand is the best policy, every 
time.—{Turner’s Falls Reporter. 


Christian Union Offices. 

Home Office, 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Stickney, 333 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
163 Clark St. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Supplies Pietacivale for Public Schools, Acade 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schools. 
' suited. going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ysu 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Ogeney, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 STH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Will publish April 23: 

I. CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmundo de 
Amicis. Translated by Caroline Tilton. Octavo. 
Cloth extra. $1.75. 

Professor de Gubernatis, himself an authority on 
literature, in a long review of the book says: “ De 
Amicis is one of the strongest and most brilliant 
of the present generation of Italian writers, and 
this latest work from his pen, as well from the 
picturesquenese of its description as for its skillful 
analysis of the traits and characteristics of the 
medley of races represented in the Turkish Capital | 
possesses an exceptional interest and value.” 


II. THE GREEKS OF TO-DAY. By the 
Hon. Chas. K. Tuckerman, late Minister-Resi- 
dent of,the United States at Athens. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Cloth 
$1.50. 

This work attracted special attention at the time 
of the publication, in 1872, as giving a trustworthy 
and interesting picture of life in Greece.and of 
the character and status of the modern Greek. At 
this time, when public attention is so generally 
directed toward the scheme of practically re-estab- 
tablishing a Greek Empire and Greek supremacy 
in the East, it is thought that a new edition will 
prove of interest and service. 


“ The information contained in the volume is am- 
ple and various, and it cannot fail to hold a high 
rank among the authorities on modern Greece.’’— 
(New York Tribune. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

I. CURRENT DISCUSSION. VOL. L IN- 
TERNATIONAL POLITICS. Octavo. Cloth. 
$1.50. Containing papers by Archibald Forbes, 
Vt. Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. Gladstone, Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, Professor Blackie, Ka- 
ward Dicey, Professor Owen and Professor 
Freeman. 

“The series of which the first volume is now 
presented to the public promises to be a collection 
of more than ordinary interest and value, placing 
the reader in possession, at a moderate expense, 
of some of the most important productions of 
English thought. The execution of the 
volume is of a highly satisfactory character, af- 
fording 4 pledge of judicious workmanship in the 
remainder of the series.—{New York Tribune. 

II. CANOEING IN KANUCKIA. HAPS 
and MISHAPS of the STATESMAN, the EDI- 
TOR, the ARTIST and the SCRIBBLER. Re- 
corded by the “COMMODORE” and the 
“COOK” (C. L. Norton and Jno. Habberton). 
Fully illustrated. Octavo, $1.50. 

Any of the above sent prepaid on receipt of price 
by the publishers. 

*,* Putnam’s complete catalogue forwarded to 
any address upon application. 


TWO POPULAR MAGAZINES 


WIDE AWAKE, 
An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
ELLA FARMAN, Editor. 
eS OO eee Free of Postage. 











A distinguished literary 1 man. in speaking of 
children’s periodicals, said, “My children leave 
the other magazines fresh and clean, =. ney read 
WIDE AWAKE Ww" TO TATTER 


BABYLAND, 


A Pictorial Magazine for the Babies. 
ELLA FARMAN, Editor. 
50 Cents a Year............. Free ef Postage. 


The Engravings represent scenes in baby life; 
the type is large, the words divided into syllables; 
and with but little help from the mother _— child 
learns to read. Take it for or RB 


THE ASSORTED LIBRARY, 


25 Volumes. $15.00 Net. 


Contains books adapted to Teachers and to 
scholars of all ages in the Sunday school. A very 
desirable and useful liprary. All these books are 
bound in best Knglish cloth, but not in uniform 
style. The books in this Library, sola separately, 
would amount to 

While inviting attention to the choice books, by 
favorite American authors, which we are adding 
to our list, we would announce that we propose te 
_— each month, a new volume from the 

giish, at the uniform price of 50 cts. each. 
These volumes wil! be carefully selected und re- 
vised, and will represent the best Sunday-schoul 
literature issued in England. They wilti be neatly 
and strongly bound fn full cloth, lémo, and of a 
larger size — any books we have heretofore 
issued at 50 c 

The first book of ex series will be: HARRIE 
OR, SCHOOL-GIRL FE. To be followed Py 

* LOTTIE FREEMAN'S Wonk,” “ LITTLE FAULTS 
‘** DREAMS AND DEEDS, "“ RHODA LYLE; OR THE 
ROSE OF THE HOME,” * LITTLE MIKE’S CHARGE.” 
Others wil! be duly announced. 

We would also announce, at this early date, that 
we have in preparation for the Fall Trade a Valu. 
able series of useful books for young cotta. very 
fresh in character and treatment. A full descrip- 
tion of them will be given in our next issue. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 








WILSON’S 
New York City Business Directory 


For 1878-1879. Vol. XXXI. 


oy popules, and useful work, containing a care- 

uily cempiled and neatly printed list of all the 

various Professions, Trades anc Business Houses 

in this city, properly classified, is just from the 

press, and ready for yy Will be sent by mail 

or otherwise on receipt of Price, $2.50. 
Address orders to 


The Trow City Directory Company, 
No. 11 University Place, N.Y. 


In preparation: The TROW CITY DIRECTORY 
for 1878-9. Vol. XCII. 








worth ot of Masi © for $1. § Sample 10c. 0c, 
| Agents wanted, fit 15c ING & SMITH" 
Christian Union wosude 27 Park Place,N.Y’ 


Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
True sto getthe BEST. the STANDARD. 


Send One Doliarfor the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations. Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin ana Mod- 
ern Languages. Morocco Tueks. Gilt 
Edges. For sale by dealers generally, or 
by mail, on receipt of $1.00. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION ARLES, 
and 140 Grand Street. New York. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Gems! 
CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


an a Ay pout eT 

Suement ee), Foe" / aE, — classified 

in an original and attractive form, viz., 

Part 1. New Themes and Modern Gems. 

Part 2. Preludes Fcehiades and Hymn Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, Ww edding and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 

The work comprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ, and will be found 
equally attractive to the pupil, amateur or profes 
sional. Contributions from the works of such 
masters as WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY and others sufficiently indicate the valu- 
able and enduring quality of the book. Price $2. 


GETZES 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of ‘every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method for the Piano-Forte 
ever pupvlished. By this method the whole science 
of pianoforte playing is greatly simplified and im- 
proved. Is the teacher’s best — t, and light- 
ens the labor of the pupil. Specimen pages free 
by mail. Price $2.75. Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO., % Union Square, N.Y. 


The. Best. Books at at Low Prices. 


Lothrop’ 88.58. “8. Belect Libraries. 


No. om 25 Volumes. I2mo, Price Keduced 
from Sy, 75 to $18.40, Net. 

No. 2.- 5 Velames.. 16me ©. Price Reduced 
rom #62.25 to $30.40. 

No. 3.—50 Volumes. “16mo 0. Price Reduced 


from qo" $25 ww 
No. 4.—2 olumes. _ = Price Reduced 
from i 0 to $8.00 Net 
Ne. ; Toe Volumes. 16mo. Price Reduced 
from ott 00 to $9.60 Net. 
No. 6.— Volumes. 1Smo,. [Price Reduced 
from $7.50 to #4.50 Net. 
No. 7.—50 Volumes. 16mo, $20.00 Net. 
Catalogue of books in the above Libraries sent 
on application. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


THE 


Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 


A forty -etaet column paper, in quarto form, will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday-School Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress, from June, 1878, month! 
the year, and daily (Sundays excepte fy through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This ane will contain exact stencgraphic 
reports of al! the proceedings of the Assembly, in- 
cluding all the Scientific and Literary Lectures 
and Sermons, « * also reports of class instruc- 
tions, drills, 


Rev. T. ie FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 
J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a department 
RK Bugbee, 





Rev. 

of Normal Class work. and Rev. L. H. 
D.D., President of Allegheny College, has been 
engaged to prepare a commentary on analysis of 
the International Sunday-school lessons for each 
Sunday «f the year for this paper. 

Twenty theusand copies of the paper were issued 
asan advance sheet on April 8th, which contains 
a large amount of information in regard to the 
Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price (postage paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1. 

When five or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 

Single copies 6 cents each. 

For Advertising, subscriptions or single copies, 


address, 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


The Country Home 


18 AN 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 


FOR COUNTRY EEQPLE + sarmers, 
Village folks, and all who cultivate 
garden or own a country home. 

From experimental work on our own and other 
farms, able writers will teach the lessons so 
earned from nature. Experienced, successful 
farmers, gardeners, and stock men will draw les- 
rege from their experience in teaching the “ How 
to 

The work of the Field; the pleasures of social 
intercourse, and of outdoor country ite; good 
literature, pure fun, and all the news, will be com- 
minglea in THE COUNTRY HOME as the demands 
of real iife require. 

Subjects: Field and garden practice ; Fruit grow- 
ing and market gardening; loriculture ; orses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, poultry and pets in health and 
disease ; Grain crops a specialty; Distinct column 
forthe Potato; Insect Pests; All about the Markets ; 
Winnowed News every week. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING; VILLAGE IM- 
PROV#MENT; Home Adornment and Domestic 
Economy; RURAL SOCIETY and Country Living ; 
Farming Yor Boys; Pure Stories; Home and For- 
eign Correspondence; ry columns—answers by 
specialists in each department; etc. 


A $4 Weekly for $3 per Year. 


Any one subscribing now gets it from the first 
number to the end of 1878 (8 montns) for only $1.50. 
Specimen number for 3 postage stamps. MENTION 
THIS PAPER. Address 

THE COUNTRY HOME, 
(P. O. Box 3059.) 323 Pearl St., New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One cop: either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Pubs ,toany 
cetpt Of te in the United States or Canada’ on re- 
ceipt oO, 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
| ety 8 BAZAR, to one address, for one year. 

ei avy two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 

TF tah 8 CATALOGUE will be 


yo 
recet Ten Cents. 
Wty Fe 


. Fracklin Square, N. Y. 
MAGMILLAS & & CO.’s 

eral Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


23 BOND ane New Yerk 


BOOKS. 


CASSELL, PRryAE. & ox 
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it, New York 





ORCESTER’S POCKET DICTION- 
ARY, Lilustrated, the standard Vade-Mecum 
of the corresponde a t and a. —-> Bu one. 





6c. Sent by mail. on receipt,of price, 
PINCUTT & CO., Publishers, Pi adel WP es 


HE ‘Crown Editions.” $1.0 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’s ENGLAND. evols. oe. extra gilt. 
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Mr. Peecher in Mansas. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











(On Sunday, Mareh 31st, Mr. Beecher preached from the 
pulpit of the Baptist Church in Leavenworth, Kansas. Of 
this sermon we have procured through Mr. Pond, of the 
Redpath Lecture Bureau, a special repert, which we pub- 
lish herewith. ] 





PRAYER. 

WE rejoice, our Father, in the mercifulness of thine admin- 
istration, and in the help which we have by the Holy Ghost, 
dispossessing the senses, and lifting us up into the realm of 
the Spirit, where thoughts move unencumbered; where we 
are not any longer opaque by reason of our pbysical nature; 
where faith brings forth the truth in its glory and fullness, so 
that by the things which are not the eye and the ear discern 
thee; so that by that which exists only in thought we are 
able to overcome the pressure of outward things; so that at 
last the spirit rules the flesh ; so that we live in the realm of 
the spiritual. Our life being hidden, that which doth appear 
is not the real and the strong, but only the semblance and 
outward form thereof, while the life of the heart, the soul- 
life, flows an unobstructed stream, and is hid with Christ in 
Goad. 

For all the experience which we have had of thy mysteri- 
ous way with the soul, of the uplifting of desire, of the 
quenching of evil in us, and of the fortifying us in good; for 
all the solicitations, all the drawings, which have resulted in 
our aspiration and hope; forall the ministration of thy Spirit 
with our spirits—for these things we render thee thanksgiv- 
ing and praise. And in those hours when the earth seems to 
us worthless and passing away, when it seems to us like the 
husk without the grain, we rejoice in being able to lift our- 
selves above the things that are seen, and that perish in the 
using, and to believe that all the realm of the invisible is 
crowded full of life, and that things are going on which our 
dull and gross senses are not able to report to us—the com- 
munion of the saints, and the fellowship of the on-looking 
host that have escaped from the bondage of the flesh, that 
siand in higher ranks of glory, and that have pot lost their 
interest in those who are yet in the strife of battle here. We 
rejoice to believe that we are surrounded by a cloud of 
witnesses, by influences innumerable; that more are they 
that are for us than are they that are against us; and that we 
are convoyed by thine angel throng that are sent to be min- 
isters of such as are heirs of salvation. 

We take refuge trom the poverty of life, from its obstruc- 
tions, and from all our despising and loathing sense of things 
insufficient and low and begyarly, in that realm of treasure 
where the sun never sets, where thou art the light and the 
joy, where at thy right hand is bliss forevermore, and where 
we desire to fly so bigh as that storms cannot overtake us, 
nor the fowler’s arrow reach us, and to build our nest, and to 
find comfort in thee, and in thy presence, where are so many 
whom we have loved, and where eur heart longs to dwell, 
that it may be free from limitation, from shackle, from 
everything that belongs to the material and degrading ele- 
ments of this worid. 

Grant unto us a new baptism, this morning, of thought and 
feeling, and a new coronation. We are kings and priests. 
May we know it in ourselves, in the sanctity of love, and in 
all the aspiration of kingship. May we lift up our heads and 
hearts to-day, and rejoice in the communion and in the 
blessings of the Holy Ghost. Pour forth thyself richly upon 
us. In the outward world thou art making haste to arouse 
the sleeping things that bave lived through the winter. 
Thou hast called, and they have heard thy voice. The birds 
do sing in every tree. The roots are sprouting, and the buds 
are swelling. Art thou more gracious to the inanimate 
world than thou art to thine own ehildren? Hast thou no 
aweet breath of summer to breathe our from the upper life 
upon thy people bere? Hast thou no sweet smelling flowers 
that shall yet bloom in our hearts with an incense and a 
blessing ? 

Grant, O Lord, this day, that thy people may be able to draw 
very near to thee. Yea, within tbe reach of thy very soul, 
within the sound of thine all-loving heart, may they find 
peace, settled joy and confirmation. If there be those that 
know thee not, to whom this is dark and uncertain, or even 
untrue, we pray for them. May that same gracious call 
which was effectual in us be effectual inthem. Quicken the 
truth that isin them. Overcome all those adverse influences 
which prevent the souls of any from coming into the con- 
scious communion of the spirit of God. Exalt the aims of 
every one. Teach every one to judge himself by a higher 
standard than that which prevails around about bim, and to 
apply new measurements to his thoughts, to his feelings, to 
his disposition, to his ambitions in life, to his whole character 
and course of conduct. May every man sitin judgment on 
himself and condemn himself as living infinitely below his 
privilege and possibility. We pray that there may be in our 
very hearts, this morning, stirrings of the spirit which are 
wholesome, renewing, strengthening and exalting. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest 
upon all those who specially need consolation, whatever may 
be their trouble, whatever may weigh their heart heavily 
down, whatever may seem to hide from them the light of the 
rising sun, whatever may be the night that blots out the stars 
from their view. Thou that art the Consoler of ages, thou 
that hast infinite experience in building up the weak, in 
cheering the faint, and in comforting the desolate, we pray 
that thou wilt perform thine office work this morning to 
every waiting soul. Baptize every one in thy presence by the 





Holy Ghost: and grant that every one may fee! that God is. 


not only strength, but light and comfort as well. 

We pray that thou wilt make those content who in thy 
providence have been dealt with severely. If thou hast over- 
turned their foundations, and set them in a strange way, and 
given them confusion instead of peace, grant that in their 
desolateness they may be found in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that in him, in his loving presence, and in the promises which 
he has given them, they may bave more than all that they 
bave lost: and we pray that they may feel that the riches ot 
the world that is to come transcend unspeakably anything 
that this world bas in its brightest moments to give to the 
soul. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the families that are grouped 
together in thie congregation. Grant that the parenta may 





have wisdom and patience and gentleness, and that they may 
be able to evolve before their children those dispositions of 
Jesus Christ into which they seek to bring them. We pray 
that the life and health of the little ones in every household 
may be precious in thy sight. Be near to those the strings of 
whose harps are broken. May we hear our departed ones 
calling afar off. May the voice of the Spirit and the Bride be 
heard. Our parents and our children have gone up from our 
sight, and the Spirit and the Bride say, Come to us to-day. 
And so may every bereaved soul receive comforting intima- 
tions from the life above. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit, 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE FULLNESS OF CHRIST.* 
WILL speak to you this morning from tbe 13th 
verse of the 4th chapter of Ephesians: ‘‘ Till we 
ull come in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
.f the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

This is as near to a philosophical statement as St. 
Paul anywhere makes. The context is worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration: ‘‘ And he gave some apostles; and 
some prophets; ard some evangelists; and some pastors 
aid teachers.” Here you have all kinds of ministers 
embraced, in a general way, and he then proceeds to 
show what they are appointed for: ‘‘ For the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ.” That is, for the building 
up of the body of Christ. And they are to do that to 
this degree: ‘* Till we all come in the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect 
man; unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” 

Religion, then, is man-building, and all churches and 
all ministers and all ordinances and all government are 
bat school-houses and other places of learning that 
build up tbe citizen. We have all manner of institu- 
tious by whicb they are taught. The Gospel declares 
that soul-building—man-building—is the end and aim 
of all ordinances, of all government, of all ministra- 
tio s. But there is a pattern that is to be followed 
which is presented in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. There we have the perfect man for all time 
and all eternity, and the object of all ministrations is to 
reproduce the elements of Christ, the character of 
Christ. 

Now, religion is generally presented in such a way as 
that it appears to a person a partial thing, and often as 
a very unvatural thing and to some as a very unreason- 
able thing, and to still others as a very empty thing, 
even if it be not a very insincere thing. I wish I could 
flatter myself that I could succeed in presenting to you 
the great elements of the Christian religion as they are 
io my own mind, and show you that they accord with 
sound judgment, with philosophy and with common 
sense, and bring you to know that all the essential ele- 
ments of rcligion must prevail with every right-minded 
man; that religion properly explained satisfies the 
judgment of man; that it involves substantially al] the 
ordinances for the government. of the church, all the 
evangelical doctrine and all the morality that all man- 
kind everywhere in the world believes in—for I think it 
does. k 

Well, then, what is the very first element of religious 
life, of man-building, of character-building? What 
other single word or what single sentence so perfectly 
expresses the whole process? If there be any such 
word or sentence I have been unable to find it. Re- 
ligion consists in the obedience of man to all the laws 
of which he has knowledge. It is implicit obedience 
to the divine will. Obedience to the laws of God as 
they are made known to us in the word of God, cer- 
tainly, and a great deal besides that—much that comes 
comes to us from other sources; the whole will of God. 

Man lives in five spheres, and we have to take them 
apart and analyze them and see of what they consist. 
The will of God is made known to us in regard to things 
physical and in relation to the whole physical world 
about us. A knowledge of God's will is expressed in 
vatural life, and babits of obedience to it have become 
natural with us. And on the matter of obedience let 
me say a word, The child with the kncwledge that be 
has to obey his parent feels that he is burdened, and 
does not like it. He is to play only in the door yard ; he 
is to avoid such and such company ; he is to do such 
and such things ; he finds himself hampered on every 
side, and it seems to him there is no liberty: and that 
idea so far spreads itself that man comes to feel tha 
obedience to the Divine will is at the expense of bis 
own liberty. But no man has any liberty or power ex- 
cept so far as he obeys the Divine will and command. 
Let a man disobey the laws of God as regards the physi- 
cal universe ; let himsay, There is the Jaw of gravity, but 
I will not obey it—and he will be in a helpless conditioa 
in less than tweoty-four hours. Man may say, It is God’s 
law that fire shall burn, but I will not give away to it. 
Still be will suffer for any infringement of that law. 
Man must recognize hardness aud softness, bitieruces 
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and sweetness, fluids and solids. He has to recognize 
everything that relates to the health of the body and its 
“relations to the world. When the child first hegius to 
walk it does not know how to obey the will of God. Let 
it go and it falls down. It cannot understand the law 
of gravity and is helpless; but by perfect obedience 
to that law it becomes stronger. So as man finds out 
what is right and what is wrung, and follows the right 
and avoids the wrong, he becomes stronger, and perfect 
liberty follows obedience—uot a grumbling obedience, 
but an obedience so perfect that it becomes automatic, 
uuconscious in the man. Let the well-bred man go into 
society, he does not think anything about bis head or 
his hands or his feet; but the man who has not been 
well-bred does not know how to dispose of them. As 
long as he has to think wbat to do he is awkward, but 
when it has become so natural that he does it without a 
thought he becomes graceful. Let a mam go to the 
piano or the organ, and so long as he has to say, That is 
A, B, C, and think where to place his fingers, he isa 
blunderhead ; but when he submits himself to continu- 
ous practice till his hands think for him, till his fingers 
run over the Keys all unconsciously, till his fingers find 
the right keys even in the dark, till he bas so absolutely 
subjected himself to mechanical law and the law of the 
instrument that he forgets there is any law, or that there 
is any subjection on the part of himself, then we call 
him a master. Sv that perfect liberty follows obedi- 
ence. These illustrations will not be contradicted by 
any mau acquainted with physical laws, 

Next to the laws of our physical organization is 
obedience to the laws of our social organization. Man 
was not made to live alone. The love of approba- 
tion would not be possible if man were alone, and the 
hunger for it implies that we were to have it. Men 
were made to live together, and the second sphere of 
morals is obedience to social laws whereby men can live 
harmoniously together, and those laws have been per- 
fectly expressed in the precepts of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Man comes into the world with the necessity of ob- 
taining a livelihood, of caring for others and providing 
for them, of maintaining the whole framework of soci- 
ety; and that brings us to the third sphere of morality. 
Many suppose religion is not a thing of a business 
character. But really, when you look at it, there could 
be no religion unless there was some business. Suppose 
man had nothing to do. I should like to know how he 
would learn activity if he had no motive to do any- 
thing. Ease would smother a man. How would a 
man ever be patient if he were never vexed or worried ? 
What is patience but teaching a man to maintain au 
equable temper amidst things that don’t suit him ? 
Man could never learn patience by sitting down and 
thinking about it. That does not start it; it 1s getting 
worried that teaches man to be patient. How could 
man have courage if there were no danger? How could 
he learn longsuffering unless he had something to 
try him? We love to come to church, and sit smil- 
ingly down, and have some inspired preacher tell us 
how divine is benevolence, how divine is charity. We 
sit and repeat, How beautiful is benevolence, how beau- 
tiful is charity! We go out and find that our servant 
has taken our buggy and gone riding. We are angry 
that the rascal has gone off without our leave. ‘ Let 
me but get my hand on him, and I will wring his neck.” 
Where is your benevolence? Where is your charity? 
It is gone in a minute. Let us learn to practice charity 
without making it a theory. So in every department of 
business it would be better if every man would avail 
himself of religion. 

Man has another duty to perform, and that is obe- 
dience to law and the government; and that is the 
fourth sphere of his morality. 

There is one more sphere, and that is the law which 
connects us with the unseen world, with the after-life, 
with the invisible God. This is more important than 
all the others, aod yet it is a part and parcel of them; 
for as the fruit is placed in the topmost part of the tree, 
it is still a part of it, and the most beautiful thing in it. 
It depends on the branches as they depend upon the 
trunk, and it depends on the roots, and the roots also 
depend on the earth; so is the highest form of spiritual 
existence connected minutely with man’s individual 
and social and business life. They are all parts of one 
thi-g, aad all related to each other. 

If you will understand me aright when I say that re- 
ligiou is nothing but morality, you will uuderstand 
tbat I mean obedience to God’s laws, not in the 
lowest sphere, nor in the second, or third or fourth or 
fifth spheres alone, but in all of them—love to God, 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and the life that comes 
from the perfecting power of the Holy Ghost. When 
a man is inspired to be a noble citizen, that becomes a 
part of religion. When he is living a pure and good 
life in the social relation, that is a part of religion. 
When he is fulfilling all the laws of God, that is a part 
of religion. All of them are connected and you have 
no right to separate them. Your obedience should be- 
gio at the bottom and go to the top, and from the top 
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to the bottom again. A man’s religion, if it is all in 
the upper story, is a very imperfect religion; if a man’s 
morality is all in the lower story, it is a very imperfect 
morality. For man-building, character-building, soul- 
building from top to bottom is what is contemplated in 
the New Testament. 

Let us read again: ‘‘ Till we all come in the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto 
a perfect man; unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” Christ was perfect in his bodily 
sphere and in his social sphere; he labored with his 
hands in the business sphere; as a citizen he was per- 
fect, and as the Son of God he was perfect; from top to 
bottom, in every sphere of life, he was perfect. Re- 
ligion demands obedience from top to bottom, and there 
is no morality that does not imply obedience in all its 
spheres to the laws of God. 

With that general statement I wish to introduce a 
series of propositions which I hope will meet with your 
approbation, with the consent of your judgments, and 
with your common sense. 

In the first place, I say that religion is not only per. 
fectly comprehensible to the ordinary judgment of 
mankind, but that it is philosophical. Men confound 
religion with the special way in which they are to get 
it. In other words, men are very much like a lot of 
people sent to the hospital to be healed, they are all 
there after health, but one obtains it tLroughb the ho- 
meopathic practice, and thinks that practice is the only 
true one. Another regains his health thr ugh the 
Thompsonian practice; another through the allopathic 
practice; and another, perhaps, by the hydropathie, or 
water cure. It makes no difference under which school 
they are cured, the main thing is to regain their health. 
Neither does it matter in what way religi us truth is 
brought to bear on a man. One comes in under the 
influence of intense excitement, and he says that is true 
religion; and it may be true as to him. Another reaches 
religious conviction after long and patient reficction. 
He comes in through the valley of reficction and humil- 
iation, and he does not believe there is a y other way to 
come in. I say that there are twelve gates into the New 
Jerusalem, and anyone that gets in at any «f them is 
inside. I can conceive that some come x shorter road 
than others, but the main thing is to getin. No man 
has obtained true religion until he bas obtai: ed Divine 
inspiration in his soul; until he has obeyed every law 
of God—those of the physical sphere, the social sphere, 
the business sphere, the sphere of citizenship, and that 
higher spiritual sphere which connects him with the 
invisible God. 

Man may reform himself. Let him that steals steal 
no more; let him that gets druok get drunk no more; 
let him that lies lie no more; but has he religion? He 
has nothing but negative qualities. He bas left out the 
posivive fulfilling of the moral Jaw. Where are any 
affirmative acts? It is bad to have weeds in a garden. 
A man comes in and says: ‘I have not a weed in my 
garden.” That is good, but what is there? ‘‘Nothing.” 
Obedience to all of God’s laws would have put some- 
thing there to grow. When true religion comes to a 
man it develops something in bim that is good. No 
mun is a Christian till he has passed through pain and 
longsuffering. Now, if you look at religion rightly, 
it is but a natural obedience to natural laws. Do not 
you believe it is a noble thing for a man to undertake 
with all his heart to obey the laws of God, or of nature, 
which is only another name for God, in each depart- 
ment of his life? Divine law everywhere is reasonable. 
To obey divine law in physical things is religion as far 
as it goes. Do you know how tulips are made? First 
there is a thin brown skin—that is the church and its 
ordinances, to preserve that which is icside. You take 
down a layer and you find one imside of that; you take 
down another and still another, and by and by you 
come to the germ—that is the next hfe. Life is the 
same, First physical, next social, next business, next 
civil, and next the very germ of the immortal spint, 
and the proper development of the whole is religion. 

It is a common declaration that a man who becomes 
a Christian 1s not as guod as he was before. The trouble 
is, not bis religion, but the want of it. If a man live 
up to the pattern of our Lord Jesus Christ he is more 
just, be is more tru hful, be is more honest, he is more 
patient, he is more meek, he is more filled with good- 
ness than he was bef re. If he lacks any of the attri- 
butes of the Lord Jesus, there is the gap in his religion. 
Suppose a man with his tw. middle fingers cut off tried 
to give the full scale on the piano, he would leave a 
gap; that would be on accou»t of the lack of fingers to 
ruo the scales. So in Christian life, if a man is dis- 
honest, cold and uncharitable, that is where relivion 
has been left out. If he had been thoroughly a Chris- 
tian there would be no gaps. Religion is perfect obedi- 
ence in every sphere where God’s laws prevail. Then, 
is not religion reasonable and desirable? 

I think I can give you a different view of the Bible 
from that which is often taken by persons. The Bible 
isa record of the Divine administration in this world, 
running througo « period of more than five thousand 





years. There are gaps between one book and another 
of five hundred years. It is a collection of records 
made at different times, in different lanzuages and by 
different persons. They are simply the result of the 
Divine presence which is to develop religion in the 
different races. 

A great many men object to the doctrines in speaking 
of the Divine revelation. I don’t think they under- 
stand the book. What does the Bible claim? It is not 
fair to get a work on medicine to teach a man agricul- 
ture. It is not fair to pr cure a book prepared for one 
specific purpose, and endeavor to teach other things 
from it. What does the Bible claim to be? It claims 
to be a book that tells man how to educate himself in 
righteousness. It dves not tell usthe thew ry of inspiration. 
It is a practical record of the Divine mind. If you 
undertake to find out from it the elements of God, or 
what is their nature, it is not this kind of a book. It 
simply undertakes to give man certain rules to follow 
during the present life and life in the world to come. It 
undertakes to thoroughly furnish man with good works. 
There are a great many difficulties, and there may be 
some slight mistakes, but the ideal of manbond held up 
from the beginning to the end of the book is noble. 

Let a man take the proverbs of Solomon, There is 
nothing unreasonable in them. They are good to live 
ty. The proverbs of Franklin or of any other man 
do not compsre with them. Look at the prophets, with 
their inspired writings against all forms of sinfulness. 
If they bad lived during the early troubles in Kansas, 
they would have hurled down the same powerful 
anathemas sgai.st the sins and crimes of th» people 
agaiust this young and beautiful State. Living now, 
we have a larger and broader display than was made 
during those times, but their ideal of true manhood was 
the same as ours is at this day. 

Coming now to the New Testament, we have a larger 
and broad-r display than is made in the Old Testament 
of wha true manhood is. There we have the God of 
the world embovied in the flesb, running through every 
experievce of childhood and of manhood; through 
thirty years of Jabor and retirement, often without a 
place whereon to lay his head, full of gentleness, full of 
goodoess, full of charity, full of meekuess, saying to us 
poor mor als, ‘‘I am your Elder Brother. I am tbe 
pattero of what you should be. I have lived the per- 
fect man among men.” Take the Bible as a book of 
directio. s, aud are you prepured to throw it away? 
Man twists a good dea! out of it that is not in it, but 
the book itself is the best and most beautiful that was 
ever givento man. What are people disagreei g about 
in reference to the Bible? When they commence to 
argue abstract questions of d ctrine from it then their 
differences begin, but as long as they take the Bible as 
the rule of life—as telling what I ought to do to myself 
acd to my neighbor, there are no two persons who dis- 
agree. It is a practical bo k, yet a great many want to 
cut adrift from it; and why? They do not understand 
what they are trying to do. Suppose there should be a 
half-educated doctor on board an East Indiaman, and 
there should break out on shipboard sme sickness, and 
the doctor should prescribe wrong for one of the men 
and he should die; that for some slight accident he 
should take a limb fr: m another,and make him a cripple 
for life. After a while, seeing the dc ctor is all the time 
making things worse, they arise and throw him over- 
board and also throw his medicines over after him. 
What have they gained? If they had’ disposed of the 
unskillful physician and left the medicives to be used 
by some skillful man they would have reaped some 
benefit from it. Unskillfulness in the use of things that 
were in themselves good was the difficulty in that case. 
And that is often the case with the Bible; uuskillful use 
of it is one reason it is often thought not to be a good 
book. If you want to know what it is try it yourself. 
Don’t take what others say about it, but take it to your 
room avd read it, and ask yourself if you are living up 
to the ideal tnat is there given you for a pattern, or if 
y: u need to. 

Some find fault because the minister preaches the 
doctrine of total depravity. If you find fault with it 
that it is an infelicitous phrase, I agree with you; but 
if y.u find fault with it because it teaches that all men 
are sinful | insist that you shall agree with me. If you 
will ficd me one man that is perfect in reference to 
physical laws, perfect in reference to himself and his 
neighbor, perfect in reference to his business, if you 
will show me a perfect citizen, a perfect lover of God 
aud of his fellow-man, | will give up. Do not you know 
that selfishness prevails all over the universe? that man 
is filled with all manner ¢f suspicion? The old theo- 
logians say that by reason ot the fall he is thereby void 
of all righteousness, void of all g odness; tuat 1s, that 
there is not a man born into life that has any goodvess 
in him. Well, I don’t hold exactly as the theologiass 
hold. I pever saw a man born on the earth thar had 
any arithmetic in him, or any grammar, or any history, 
or th t had any disvosition whatever. Man when born 
into this life is a little mass of skin and pulp avd bones, 
but he has the germ of great possibilities in him, 


Original righteousness is not in him; original sense is 
notin him. He is a character that is to be, not that is. 
But when man begins to develop himself, begins to get 
on his feet, then his imperfections begin to sbow them- 
selves. There is not a man that lives that does not sin 
with every faculty of his body. There is not one single 
part of man that is not sinful. We are all sinful. 
Therefore I say the doctrine of universal sinfulness 
stands to reason, because it stands to observation and 
facts. 

But can man escape from it? Is there any doctrine 
in the New Testament that teaches that man can escape 
from it? I think you now will understand what the 
doctrine of the new birth, or regeneration, is. ‘* Except 
& man be born again, he shall not see the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” There is such a thing as a new birth. When 
a man has been addicted to the sin of lying, and stops 
it, he is converted so far as lying is concerned. When 
a man has been a drunkard and stops it, now and for- 
ever, he is certainly anew man. To-day a bloated sot, 
to-morrow somewhat better, the next day, perbaps, 
somewhat worse in his conscience, but in a week, a 
month, or in six months, manifestly better. 1 think the 
change is when he stops his evil ways, and commences 
to try to be good. There must come a time in the life 
of every maa when he recognizes his sinfulness, and is 
converted. 

And that brings us to the question, What is conversion ? 
When a man is suddenly confronted with the enormity 
of his sins and turns from them, is he thoroughly con- 
verted? No, heisnot. Is his character wholly regener- 
ated? No, his character has to be built gradually. 
What has he done? He has begun to be converted. 
Some men suppose that the spirit of God is like the fire 
on the prairie, that it kills out all the grass and weeds, 
No, sir, only the tops are burned off, the roots are there 
and the weeds will come up again. Some think that 
conversion is a thorough change of the whcele person. 
Here is an old clock that for years has not been 
keeping time. There comes along a Yankee peddler 
aod he looks it over and says, I have some works that 
will fit that clock, and for five dollars I will take out the 
old works and put in new. He puts them in, adjusts 
them, winds them up, sets the pendulum to swir ging, 
and from that on the clock keeps good time. A great 
many think conversion is like that—that God takes a 
man and takes out the old works and puts in a new set, 
and the man keeps good time for the world and for eter 
nity. There is not a word of truth init. Some men 
make more rapid progress tlian others, but the conver- 
sion of aman is the beginning of a higher and better 
life. 

There is a beggar boy in the streets of New York. 
He can neither read nor write. He has no accomplish- 
ments but pocket-picking and things of that kind. A 
benevolent gentleman notices him; he meets him every 
day; he talks to him, and finally begins to have some 
influence over him, and gets him to doing better things. 
By.and-by he says to him, ‘‘ You don’t want to grow 
up in ignorance and vice. If I will pay all your ex- 
penses will you go to school?” He thinks about all 
those jolly fellows he has had sprees with, and he doesn’t 
know. He thinks of it all night long; the man talks 
to him about it again; tells him what he is coming to, 
and by-and-by the boy says: ‘‘ Yes, sir; I have made 
up my mind to go to school.” I would like to know if 
that boy is educated now? He has said he would for- 
sake his old life and go to school; that 1s a thundering 
conversion for one of those little street arabs. He is 
just commencing to get his education. He is not thor- 
oughly educated the moment he decides that be will go 
to school. Wel), that is what conversion is. They are 
going north and they turn and go south. They were 
ignorant, and they agree to commence to go to school. 
They renounce evil as fast as they find it out, and take 
hold on good as fast as they see it. That is what con- 
version does; and if it does that, is not the doctrine of 
regeneration good? Do not men need it? Have you 
ever had any dealings with a man that you did pot 
think would be benefited by being converted a little 
more? Are men good enough? If a man can be 
brought to that point where he wants to do better, and 
is honestly determined to do it, is it not a good thing? 
Religion preaches no abstract d ctrines. When it says 
that all men are ignorant and selfish, aod that there is a 
possibility of stopping and turning around and doing 
better, that is the doctrine of regeneration. 

Well, but men say in regard to that, ‘‘ We can’t do 
it; we are too helpless, and man must depend on the 
grace of God if he is converted; it must be done by the 
efficacivus infiuence of the Holy Ghost.” Well, I say 
so too. But the question is this: Is the Holy Spirit 
given to man on account of favoritism, or is it given 
just in proportion as man strains to secure it’ I tell 
every one of you who have the power to turn away 
from vice and embrace good that God is more than glad 
to have you. I would like to see men feel at noon as 
they do in the morning, aud at night as they do at noon. 

And now, what about faith in the Lord Jesus Christ” 








Who of you remember your father? Do you recollect 
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your father and mother when you were sick? Do you 
recollect that everything in the house was secondary to 
you? Do you recollect how your father came in every 
hour and asked, How is he? Do you recollect your 
mother never left your bedside? Do you remember her 
chastening hand, and how the pain was greater to her 
than it wasto you? Do yourecollect how she bore with 
you all through the years of your tender childhood 
until you were fifteen years old? Do you recollect how, 
after that, she bore with you in sickness and in health, 
and how, for any wrong you committed, she was the 
first to forgive you and assist you to begin again? That 
is the love of the Lord Jesus Christ. He came into the 
world to tell us what God is. He says he is our father, 
which, in the original, included both father and mother. 
Christ came, and he so loved the world that he was 
willing to die for it, and he is willing and anxious to 
assist us in every effort to do good. 

Look at the mighty and beautiful building around us. 
I tell you that soul building is more magnificent than 
house building. Character building will be more profit- 
able to you in the end than any other enterprise upon 
which you can enter. 

There is one more point only that I wish to speak 
upon. We hear a good deal said about the different 
churches, but I can tell you that religion stands far 
above ordinances, or government, or doctrine, because 
all doctrine is mere philosophy, and all philosophy 
emanates from the mind of man. I ama Presbyterian 
without the Presbyterianism. I ama Methodist without 
the Methodism. Iam an Episcopalian, but I don’t be- 
lieve in their bishops and their ordimances. I am a 
Congregationalist, but I don’t believe in all their isms. 
I believe ia Ged, in the divinity of Christ, in the mer- 
ciful ministrations of the Holy Ghost, and in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. I believe that every man 
has to be born again through the infinite mercy and 
goodness of the Lord Jesus Christ. I believe that every 
man who is converted loves me as his bruther. I would 
as soon quarrel with a man’s clothes as with his church. 
If apy man wants Calvinism let him take it, but Iam 
not going to wear his coat because he likes it. I am 
willing to let every man do as he pleases in respect to 
the body. If I see a proud, haughty, revengeful man 
in the church, the mere fact of his being a member of 
the church does not give him the true spirit of religion. 
If I see a meek, humble, charitable man, though he may 
not be a member of any church, that does not prevent 
him from being imbued with the true spirit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is the spirit of Christ in every man 
that makes him truly religious, and not his subscribing 
to this or that ordinance, or creed, or doctrine. It is 
the devout following of the pattern set us in the life and 
character of Jesus Christ that keeps men unspotted from 
the world, and makes them fulfill the will of God in 
every sphere of life. No matter what church you are 
in, or whether you are in any church at all, so long as 
you obey every law of God, and live in the faith and 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ. 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 
FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


URING the last two years there has been a grow- 
ing interest in a growing man of Boston. Elijah 
made no more unexpected and impressive appearance 
before Ahab and Israel than Joseph Cook did before 
Boston and the reading world. Previous to the winter 
of 1875-6 he could searcely claim local habitation or a 
name. Graduating at the Andover Academy, studying 
a part of the college course at Yale, and graduating at 
Harvard College, taking the full theological course at 
Andover, and adding a post-graduate course for special 
study, he began his ministry under a license, and has 
never assumed ordination vows. 

For a brief period he supplied a church at Lynn, 
within whistle-sound of the city, and Boston never 
heard of him. Then he went abroad, and sunk entirely 
out of sight among German schools, scholars and 
philosophies. 

In the autumn of 1875 he consented to conduct the 
noon prayer-meeting which was then held under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. in the smallest vestry of 
Tremont Temple, Boston. The audience rarely num- 
bered fifty, and for the most part were plain and pious 
people who came every day to ‘‘ exhort one another.” 
Mr. Cook’s conduct of the services the first time 
brought him a second invitation; and the second a third. 
By this time a few of the steady-goers had suggested to 
friends that if Mr. Cook should lead again it would 
repay them tocome. He led; they came. The comers 
multiplied at each of his appearances. The small 
vestry was too strait. The audience changed into the 
Maionian Hall, seating five hundred. In May, 1876, 
several months after the air had caught the sound of 
his coming, we first heard him speak. The audience 
may have counted three hundred; and that lecture 
closed the season. In the succeeding autumn the num- 
bers s ckirg audience at his opening soon made a 


removal to Park Street Cnurch necessary, And after 





two or three lectures there a final removal was taken to 
Tremont Temple, which seats three hundred more than 
Park Street Church. 

Thus far the busy world had not heard much beyond 
the Hudson of the new Tishbite who had appeared at 
the Hub. Here there was at first curiosity and kindly 
praise, mixed with gentle criticism. Soon there were 
some slant shots driven with a deadlier aim. But they 
fell hight on the armor of Mr. Cook’s ironsides. By 
and by there came college professors, scientific experts, 
quarterly magazine writers, smal] scholars, great schol- 
ars, preachers, newspapers and caricaturists to silence 
the new voice. 

“ Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle ’’—— 


they did their assertions that Mr. Cook was an incipient 
lunatic. His scientific assumptions and showings were 
scoffed. His logic was laughed at. His rhetoric was 
called turgid and intolerable. His taste — well, the 
criticisms were so fierce and frequent all our ears rung 
with the charges. Mr. Cook was called by many up- 
gentle names, and his audience abused as a mass of 
blockheads. The ‘‘ unevangelicals” attacked his ‘‘ big- 
oted and outgrown belief” in the atonement. The so- 
called evangelicals deplored bis ignorance and assump- 
tions. That is, some of both sides were inimical. 

Meanwhile Tremont Temple was filled every Monday 
with a great audience. It has always been mixed, but 
never wituout a measure of educated men and women 
such as rarely meet from week to week in any room in 
America. Prof. Alcott, the venerable and beautiful 
old gentleman of the Transcendental School of Con- 
cord, said to me yesterday, ‘‘ If the culture and learn- 
ing of Boston are not in this audience, they are not to 
be found elsewhere that I know.” One such state- 
ment from such a source, after the eyes of the speaker 
had scanned almost every assembly that has met the 
Monday lecturer, is sufficient to offset the sneers from 
all sides against the stupidity and ignorance of the 
applauding crowds. It is certainly enough to answer 
the author of Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1876-7, 
in which a Boston pastor goes out of bis way to shoot 
a quiver of arrows at Mr. Cook and his audience. 

The second year of the lectures is just closing. The 
last subject considered has taken hold of the commu- 
nity more cl “yf than anything previous. He bas been 
discussing the laws and life of the family. Starting 
out with the doctrines of heredity, narrowing to the 
marriage relation, and developing the disasters whieh 
flow from free love and loose divorce laws, he has struck 
some blows whose violence and vibrations will be felt 
for many aday. It is coming to be less fashionable to 
laugh at his statements as stupendous blunders. 

When in the first or second lecture on Biology the 
lecturer attacked the materiulistic theones of Hiiekel, 
one of our sage city editors assumed to set Mr. Cook 
right by reminding him that the philosopher’s name was 
spelled Hegel: and spilled several pensfull of fun upon 
the Senet Monday lecturer (?) for fighting a philoso- 
— without knowing so much as to spell his name 

egel instead of Hiiekel. Ere this present the idea 
has probably penetrated the brain of the editor that Mr. 
Cook is at least educated to the point of spelling a 
propes name; and that there is a Hiekel who is as un- 
ike Hegel as ‘‘Boo” Ingersoll is unlike Theodore Parker. 

In the spring of 1877 Mr. Cook mentioned some ob- 
servation he had made during the past week through a 
one-seventy-fifth objective. Then the critics chuckled. 
Nay, they laughed! Communications were published 
whose contents were a series of pooh-poohs at the piti- 
ful stupidity of the man who would make such a state- 
ment and an audience that would bear such imposition. 
No microscope ever had, or ever could have, a one- 
seventy-fifth objective adjusted for observation. Such 
an absurdity had never been dreamed of in optics... A 
one-fiftieth was practically useless, and was the last 
diminution of the lenses that cou!d receive and transmit 
light. As to a one-seventy-fifth, it dwelt in the dreams 
of the lunatic on the Tremont Temple i. 

Not much was said in response. But as Mr. Cook 
moved from place to place giving leciures in other cities, 
his allusions to this marvelous objective always awakened 
the animosity of learned men, who considered it uopar- 
donable ignorance. One gee from New England, but 
now in our largest college of the Middle States, made 
all manner of sport of the matter; gave the students 
to understand that Mr. Cook was a raging rhetorician 
whose disregard of exactness was equal to his ignorance 
on scientific subjects. Thus and thus it went with the 
monstrous mistake (?) of the lecturer until last Monday, 
April 15th. Then, before the eyes of an audience of two 
thousand persons, Dr. Ephraim Cutter, of Cambridge, 
an expert in microscopy, assisted by Dr. Harriman, of 
Boston, who may be counted the author of the optical 
wonder, the photograpbs of blood corpuscles taken by 
aid of this very oue-seventy-fifth were projected on a 
screen; and applauded to the echo. ‘‘ Couk has conquer- 
ed again” was the word on many lips. Not that he 
made the instrument; only he kuew it when it was 
made, and was the first to announce it. 

The best friends of Mr. Cook are not blind to the 
fact of his faults. His ideas of taste and ours are not 
always in harmony. His methods are his; and there- 
fore nut as satisfactory to u8 as ourown. But it seems 
much more manly and less jeaiuus to allow that he is 
a great man with grave defects, than to bold smoked 
glasses before his brightness and cry out ayainst the 
dark spots on his disc. However he needs no defenders. 
If 1 may quote again from Bronson Alcott, ‘‘ Mr. Cook 
has run the gauntuet of the critics, and has won.” 

After one more lecture, in which other photographs 
takeu from the one-seveuty-fifth objective are to be ex- 
hibited, the season closes. Next year Mr. Cook will 
give twenty lectures, beginning in November and 
Closing with February. 





Fact and Rumor, 


—The metric system is to be at once introduced in the 
New Jersey schools. 

—There are two vacancies in the French Academy. 
Taine, Giraud and Renan are mentioned as possible candi- 
dates. 

—Henrietta Wood was kidnapped and sold into slavery, 
in 1853, by one Zebulon Ward. She has just recovered 
$2,500 damages, and Zebulon may congratulate himself on 
having gotten off cheap. 

—Barbara Allen, a supposed pauper, died suddenly in a 
Breoklyn ferry-house a few days since. Her estate 
amounted to $20,000, and with the exception of a few small 
personal bequests it goes to the Society for the Support of 
Destitute Seamen. 

—The rolling stock of the Gilbert Elevated Railway has 
arrived from Detroit, where it was constructed, and will 
soon be placed on the nearly completed track. An inclined 
plane has been constructed in the rear of Trinity Church, 
up which the cars will be run to the track. 

—An exhibition of scholars’ work is announced for June 
15th, at 737 Broadway. Penmanship, drawing, design and 
school work generally are to be entered for competition, 
and suitable prizes will be awgrded. For particulars, ad- 
dress A. M. Kellogg, No. 17 Warren street. 

—‘‘It is not natural to hang plates on the wall, but it is 
the thing. Paintings taken from their proper places may 
yet adorn our dinner tables, tilting against the soup tureen 
pro tem or hanging from the epergne. One can be too 
Cookey in following either Flavius Josephus or Clarence.” 
So says Kate A. Sanborn in her lecture. 

—Two or three years ago we asked Mr. Lamar to propose 
a bill making it a misdemeanor for anyone to deface the 
United States flag by printing advertisements on it, or 
otherwise defacing it for advertising purposes. Mr.Lamar 
has not complied, but Mr. Cox now comes forward with 
such a bill, and it is to be hoped that it will become a law. 

—Boston has long enjoyed a windy corner—that on 
which the Park Street Church stands—and there is a pleas- 
ing legend about it. New York has such a corner now, at 
Park place and Broadway. Its development is due to the 
huge mass of the Post-office, which deflects the wind in 
the most perplexing manner. Now, will not some one 
invent a legend? 

—Mr. Fletcher Harper, of the firm of Harper & Brothers, 
has purchased property at Long Branch for the purpose 
of establishing a seaside resort for working girls. They 
will be received for a fortnight at a very small sum. The 
house will be under the care of a matron. The plan is one 
which has been for some time a favorite project of Mrs. 
Harper, and is a most admirable Christian charity. 

—Suit has been brought for breach of contract against 
the Gilbert Elevated Railway, the plaintiffs alleging that 
they agreed to build for $735,000 a mile, of which they ex- 
pected to clear $450,000 per mile. They allege a “‘credit 
mobilier ” scheme on the part of the railroad, whereby the 
stock is virtually owned by the managers and can be 
watered accordingly. No one will believe this until 
proven. 

—One hundred cancelled postage stamps will, it is said, 
buy a baby in China. The Catholic missionaries have 
taken advantage of this liberality on the part of Chinese 
parents, and have secured the services of their friends at 
home to collect stamps for investment. The infants so 
purchased are educated by the missionaries, and the post- 
age stamps are arranged as wall-decorations by the in- 
genious orientals. 

—The forty-fifth general convention of the Psi Upsilon 
college fraternity will be held at Rochester, N. Y., May 
2d and 3d prox. Ex-Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain, 
LL.D. (Yale, 1862), will be the orator; the Rev. J. A. Ely 
(Rochester, 1866), the poet; the Rev. A. H. Strong, D.D. 
(Yale, 1857), the chaplain; and the Hon. Judge Sterling 
G. Hadley (Union, 1836), one of the seven founders of the 
fraternity, will preside. 

—The grandson of the man who first brought anthracite 
coal to Philadelphia has just died in New Haven. Thomas 
S. Ridgway was his name, and he wasa prominent mining 
engineer and invented an instrument for tracing inclined 
strata, for which he received a medal and the Scott prem- 
ium from the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. He 
made state geological surveys of Virginia and Maryland, 
and served during the war on Fremont’s staff. 

—The “ Philharmonic Journal” copies from the “ Stock- 
holm (Sweden) Aftonbladet’’: ‘‘ His Majesty the King has 
to-day presented the Academy of Music, on occasion of its 
dedication, with an organ of superior quality, made by the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., Boston, U.S. A. On the 
front of the organ is a plate thus engraved: ‘King Oscar 
II. to the Royal Academy of Music, the 2d March, 1878.’” 
The Mason & Hamlin Co., also received an official appoint- 
ment as Cabinet Organ Makers to the King of Sweden and 
Norway. 

—Ex-Chief Justice George Tyler Bigelow, of Massa- 
chusetts, died in Boston on the 12th inst., and Rev. Dr. 
George Putnam, for nearly half a century pastor of the 
First Religious Society, Unitarian, Roxbury, the day be- 
fore. These were two of the most eminent citizens of our 
sister state. Judge Bigelow’s judicial career was gradual, 
but he held his high office for nineteen years, and won uni- 
versal respect by the discharge of its duties. Dr. Putnam 
had wielded for years a very wide influence in all direc- 
tions, and was revered and beloved by men of every re- 
ligious school in an eminent degree. The Rev. Dr. Orville 
Dewey, who preached his ordination sermon in 1830, is 
still living, at the age of 83, 
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Financial. 


From Monday, April 15, to Saturday, 
April 20. 


Financial Quotations—Geld.— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
Apr. 15. Apr. 17. Apr. 20 
Gold (highest)...... 
Leg: 








a) Tenders.. ... 





Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates,) 
107 -- 17 






5a raased. Sessa 
891, 





4s. registered. 1907. 
4s. coupon, 1907..... ) 
68, currency, r..... 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5a, 1883.. 4334, Han. &St. Jo. ’87.. . 102% 
Alabama 5s, 1886.. 5 bees 
Alabama 88, 1886... 434| N.Y. 66, G.L.. "91.... — 






















Alabama 8s, 1888 .. 43% N.Y. 68,G L..92.... — 

Ala. 88, Ala.&C,R. 5 | N.Y. 68.G.L,. %.... — 

Ala. 88, of | 20 | N.C. 68, old, J.&J... 16% 

Ala. 88, of 189% « 2 | N.C. 68,010,A4.40.. 1% 

Ark. 6s, funded..... 2 | N.C.68,N.C.R.J.& J.. 75 

Ar 8.L.R.&F. 4 | N.C.6s,N.C.K.A.&0. 70 
"aa, M. & 4 | N.C.66,c,0ff.J.4J.... 

"8. L.R.P.B.4&N.O. 4 | N.C.6e,c.0ff.A.& O... 55 
Ark.7s8,M.O.4€R.R. 4 | N.C. 68. F.A., 66.... 9% 
Ark. 7s, Ark.cCen.R. 4 | N.C. 68,F.A.,68.... 8% 
Connecticutds...... 108 | N.C. 68,0.b., J.&d.. 855 
Georgia tis........... 1(03¢| N.C. 68, n.b.. A.&O Sig 
Ga.7s, new bonds. 108) N.C. 6s, 8.T., ¢ 2% 
Ga. 78, indorsed.... 107 do do 2 
Ga. 78,g014 bonds.. 107 do do 2 
Ill. coup. 6s, 1879 101 
i. War Lo: wl 
Louisiana | 55 | South Carolina tis.. 42 

La. new ponds. . 5 do J.&3 30 

La. 66. new Fi’g Dt. 55 d A.& 

La. 7s, Penitentiary 55 ° F.A.’'t6 30 

La. 6a, Levee Bds... 55 | do 68,L.0.’89J.4) 42 

La. 8s, Levee Bds... 55 | do 68,1.C.’R09A.&0 42 
55 do 78 of '88.. 6 


La. 88, L. B, of °75... 
8s, 1910 


do Non-fund. bds. 


a. 78, Consol ...... 


La 
I 76 Tennessee 6s.0ld... 39 
La. 78, Small Bas... | do n.b o 








oe cecces 36 
Mich. %e, 1878-79..... mH | ao Db. n.8.... 35% 
Mich. 6s, | - 104 | Virginia 6s, old..... 27 
Mich. 7s 180. 1b | > DD. W...0- 27 
Mo. 6s. due in i878.. IC1| do 68. n.d. 67... 21 
Mo. 68, due ’82 or '83 103. | do 6s. consol. b... 72 
Mo. 68, due in 1886. | | do ex.mat.coup.. 61 
Mo. ts, due tp 1887. 104%| do 68, con. 2d 8. 32 
Mo. 68, due in 1888.. 1 do 6s. deferred b. 4% 
Mo. ts, due 89 or 90 10544 D.C, 3.658, 1924... 756 
Mo. 68, A. or U.d."92 I D.U. small bas, - 
Fadg. bs. due '94-95.. 108) D.C. reg. bds - 





Han.&8t. Jo. due ’86 10244 

Foreign Exchange.— 

60 days. 3 davs. 
4.86% @4.863¢ 4.88% @4.89 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending April 20, 1878. 


Butter.— Receipts for tne week were 13,088 pkgs. 
Exports, 1,379 pkgs. Thereare sales of the remnant 
of old butter at prices all the way from 7 up to 25c., 
asin quality,and it is mostly used upand out of mar- 
ket. New make is arriving more freely with sales of 
creamery and finest private dairy make at 28@30 cts. 
There begins to be some grass make trom south- 
ern tier and Lake counties, and this will put down 
the price on white bottom and poorer qualities. 
The market closes weak at a range of from 25 to 30 
for good to fine grass make, and say 15@20 cts. for 
white and common hay butter. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 11,812 
boxes. Kxports, 13,917 boxes. Full cream new fuac- 
tory make arrive sparingly, and there were sales of 
such at l3 cts, Partly skimmed stock takes a wide 
range. Old cheese are well cleared, und we quote 
new make only: Full creum factories, prime to 
fancy, 12%@18c.; full cream factories, good to 
prime, 11@12c.; partly skimmed factories, prime to 
fancy, 101 lc. ; partly skimmed factories, good to 
prime, 5@%c. 

Eggs.—The market has done better, free re- 
ceipts and quick sales atthe going prices. Fresh 
eggs 10%@lic. per doz. 

Beans.—There is better feeling and an advance 
allaround. We quote only prime stock : Marrows, 
$1.25@1.80 ; mediums, $1.60@1.75. 

Beeswax selling in smal! way at 27@28c. 

Dried Apples.—Some sales of new State quar- 
ters for export this week at 4%@5c., and one lot of 
100 bris., very fine, at 5<c.; fine sliced, 64@7c. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
A8 SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


_ HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 
Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 


London prime pankers, 























ira cnn c0s0es 05000000n20s5 24 i gies 000.00 
paMOUNOED DURE,........2.0.2, ecnscecese 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liablitéies.. 95,207.83 


BROS BATE: co pevepeves 


Total Assets,... sevemeceeeseee $1,621,698.4 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEw YORE, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1877 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
DOR, TiiBecccccegeccsessscesvtos secescescos $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January. 1877 2 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .{86.751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums warked Off from ist Janu 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877........ "$4, 902, 331 08 08 
Losses pala during the same 
Serr $2,565,800 27 890 27 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
PONSESB.........- $947,923 86 





The Company has the following “gp viz. 
United States and State of New Y« 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


* $10,585,968 
1,163,200 00 


617,436 1 
1,764,393 63 
255,36 


Real “Fstate and Spam due the Com- 
pany, estimated at....... 2.2... eee 

Premium Notes ms Bills Receivable. . 

SPE Aces snenennseccnsssoncsesoes 


Total Amount of Assets............. 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid tu the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
er their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certtficates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued —— pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per ent. is jeclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


UBy order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


. D, JONES, 

XHARLES DENNIS, 
Ww... peene, 
Lewis CUR 

CHARLES i. RUSSELL, 
JAMES LOw, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 
Ws. STURGIS, CHARLES D. a 
HORACE GK. 

EDMUND W. “CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. FoGG, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. PETER V. KING. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY PROCESS OF RAISING 
CREAM. 





fs acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousands of dairymen using it. 

ODGEN, FARM, NEWPORT, R. I., March 22, 1878, 
VERMONT FAKM MACHINE Co: 

Gentlemen :—We are more and more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer us we continue to use it, and 
we feel confident that we shall produce a betvuer 
quality of butter this summer by means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $1.Wa 


pound for our butter. 
MELVILLE BULL. 


truly yours, 
Address for Circular. 
VT. FARM MACHINE Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


DE 


Pat. Dec, 15, 1874. 


—puRysseY o}qeyiog sM0NODY 


GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 


PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


ruUnRMN ITU se. 
47 0.40 wast PoURTEERTH ST., N.Y. 


ornices, Lambrequins, Bedding, &c. 





Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
In which he has given sketches of the peopie 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in seven arti- 
cles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what‘ he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 


No. 6. THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. 


A verbatim report of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermon on the question of Eternal Punish- 


ment. 

No. 7. A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
PREACHING. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

t# Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. No.6 for 10 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION ts a comprehen- 
sive Fantily Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Clergymen, $2.50. 

For four months on trial, $1.00. Send three cent 
stamp for Sample Copy. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 PARK PLACE, New YORE. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the < Christian Union. 
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New Music Books! TY 
h 

ark’s Reed Oran Melodies 
dI'h S Rel y Mt ' 

By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3.; Bds $2.60. 
Mr.Clarke’s celebrated “New Method for Reed Or- 
gans” is universally recognized as a standard book 
forinstruction. A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed will be 


universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and abvut 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad, 


By H.CLEV <i Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 0c. 
This is agood manual for dancing, and also a sort 

of “ Chesterfield” treatise on etiquette and good 

manners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book, 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges. gas Cy book for GOSPEL 
TEMPERANCE MEETIN 


hsun4 Cos Musical Monthy 


Nos.'1! and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year). 
continues the good work of supplying the best 
music at the lowest price. 20 pages of choice music 
in each number, selected from Ditson & Co’s valu- 
able copyrights 

Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & et Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co.. J. E.D n & Co., 
843 Broadway, N.Y. 922 C 4 st, Phila. 


SHEET MUSIC 


anes ini 


HALF PRICE 





























TEXAS 


Are you thinking of going to Texas 
Do you want reliable information in 
regard to the Lone Star State? Sub- 
scribe for the FORT Wi - RTH DEM- 
OCRAT. Brick Pomeroy, in his 
* Big Trip,” says,“ it has the repu- 
tation of being the most lively and 
industrious of all the papers in the 
State.”” Subscription price, 1 year. 
$2.00; six months, $1.00. Send 10 
cents for sample copy with Téxas 
——— 
ddress, DEMOCRAT, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $27 a vear. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3 

inver Term, Dec. 3. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual ae 2 Address 

F. B. RICE. 


Summer Classes in Phonography. 


CLASSES IN PHONOGRAPHY (forming a part 
of the MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE) 
will be opened July 15. 1878, re. Vineyard Grove, 
Martha’s Vineyard. Mass., and will be under the 
charge and personal instruction of the undersigned 
who has been for twenty-five years a Teacher of 
Phonography and a practical Reporter, and for 
en of nineteen years the authorized Reporter 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons. 

For full particulars, address T. J. ELLINWOOD, 

132 St. James Plaee, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OMAN’S pRapica®..G' COLLEGE OF 
The Twenty-Ninth Winter ate will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
one? building. Clinical instruction is given in 
the Woman’s Hospital. Pennsylvania, Wi1)s, Phila- 
be hia, and Orthop#edic Hospitals. Spring Course 
res, Practical Demonstrations, and Winter 
Quisses are free (except for expense of materia!) 
to all matriculants of BODLEY: Address 
RACHEL L. 


-M., Dean 
North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIN NAT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languages, Painting dnd Music. 

DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREst. 


Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. ‘Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 


Gi Tineticute ana’ ACADEMY, with Musical 
fi e. Founded 
8 School. On 
} at route from New York to Boston. Address 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwich RI. 




















ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


Takes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Staina from 
your Clothes, Silks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, leaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 

Price 25 cents. 

Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circular and prices. 


Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Lock Box 3395, 
New York City. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


produce real sea water at will, dis- 
80 ve vii salt mJ on inary water. This 
soluti al the health-siving 
qualit oe ae ‘d' tonle toate virtues of natural sea- 
water while f is free from the anic 
impurities of the eget, pitts by drug- 


sta generally. e ° 
* Broadway and Barcias Mt.. N. ¥. 





&. BRAINARD’S SONS desire to call the 
attention of music buyers throughout the 
country te their new and extensive 


Special Catalogue of Sheet Music, 


which embraces thousands of Beautiful, 
Standard and popular Pieces of VOCAL 
AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, which 
they offer at 


One-Half Retail Price ! 


Copies of this SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
will be mailed FREE to any address. No 
Teacher, Musician or Music Buyer should 
fail to send for our SPECIAL CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHEAP MUSIC, 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES OF 
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The Best Sunday-School Music "Book. 
Specimen Pa os Free. Sample Copy, 35 Cents; 
Per Dozen, rn express ; $4.20 by mail. 

FILLMORE BRO6., PU OCINNATL, 0, 


NOW READY! Cl it! New! Sweet 


GOSPEL ECHOES v« 9.0. Supls 


Do not supply your school with new singing books, until 
‘ou have examined and tested this beok. It is by 45 the 
best for SUNDAY ScHooLs, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
HoME CIRCLES. Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, 
at ie they want it. Por sale ev erywhere. enon pages 
Sample copies, 30 cents, or 
yy CENT AL BOOK Cc Oxted 
or 0. Bitson & re Boston, and N = 


hea ost Beoos4 ore 
c a the World. 


S73 cunt, tt Books at or — 
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Magnificent Books at our price. 

2 Bibles sae Prayer boone at any 
rice. Cateldgue of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS., 
= St., opp. New Post Office, ‘New York. 








ant makes better rolls, biscuit, corn-bread 


mendation of the Board o 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 





without it. All Grocers sell it. 





ROYAL Powber 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, ye and wholesome. 
, muffins, cakes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from on substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
f Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 


It goes further 


It is peewee and unapprenchaute in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 
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GOOD HEALTH, AND HOW TO KEEP IT. 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRD BEECHER. 


6 Non ERE are few subjects, We imagine, around which 
- cluster so many theories as the preservation of 
health. Let a person pass from one to another in a 
large company, making a few simple inquiries as to 
the best way to keep health, and not two in twenty 
willagree. Each one will give sage reasons for not 
accepting the theory last propounded. One is positive 
that half ‘‘ the ills that flesh is heir to”’ are the results 
of improper food. There is much sound sense 1n that 
idea; but the trouble is to be sure what is improper 
food. Each may start from the right point, but the 
abrupt divergence is amusing, as well as often be- 
wildering. One asserts: ‘‘Too much meat is used. 
[t inflames, and fills the blood with impurities. Pure 
milk, good stale bread and fresh vegetables should 
constitute the chief part of our food. If this idea,” 
they insist, ‘‘ could only be accepted and acted upon, 
the next generation would be a strong, healthy race, 
pure-blooded, pure-hearted, generous and noble; for 
the mental qualities are as largely influenced by the 
physical condition as the latter is by the quality of 
the food that is used.”’ 

Another will earnestly argue that a vegetable diet 
will make poor, watery blood, and insure an indo- 
lent, effeminate people, while fresh meat is absolutely 
essential to a vigorous constitution, to an earnest, en- 
ergetic character; that a diet largely of salt meat 
dries the blood and makes those who use it lean, 
cadaverous, desponding and dyspeptic. 

After thus taking the opinion of a score of people 
one is inclined to doubt if wisdom is found in the 
multitude of counselors. We believe that it is as im- 
possible to make rules for health that will apply to 
all as it is to find two constitutions exactly alike. 
‘One believeth that he may eat all things,” and he 
can; another, who is weak, eateth herbs, and should 
do so. After reaching what is called the age of dis- 
cretion each must to a large extent judge for 
himself. Medical advice may be desirable, and some- 
times indispensable, but physicians often find them- 
selves in a dilemma, and all their skill, founded 
on what they think well-established thories, is at 
fault. They will tell a patient, ** Use no fresh bread, 
but use that which is at least twenty-four hours old.” 
The advice is followed, but the result proves dis- 
astrous. The stomach rejects such food, because acid 
and sore. By stealth, as it were, the patient ventures 
on a piece of well-raised, well-baked, sweet fresh 
bread, and is comforted. At that one time, if no 
other, the stomach was not in a state in which stale 
bread was beneficial, and in defiance of all medical 
rules craved and secured that which was found to be 
of great benefit. 

Much fresh meat with some cunstitutions induces 
fullness of the head and a feverish state of the system, 
because it makes blood too fast It should therefore 
be discarded, and a little salt meat or fish, if the appe- 
tite craves it, with fresh fruit and vegetables, will Le 
found probably to be just what the system requires. 

In truth, with health, as in many other things, each 
person must be a law unto himself. In acute or 
intricate cases physicians are necessary, but in many 
minor matters they canuot decide. It is true that 
what is ‘‘one man’s meat may be another’s poison,”’ 
and a little poisoning now and then seems indispen- 
sable to teach us our individual physical as well 
as mental idiosyncrasies. Experience thus gained, if 
not carried to such excess as to prove too severe a 
schoolmaster, will be of more value through life than 
all the doctors in Christendom—with all respect be tt 
spoken—beside saving many a long bill at the drug 
store. 

As a general rule it is not advisable to use hot bread 
too freely, though the effects produced by its use may 
often depend more upon the character of the bread 
than upon its temperature. 

Neither salt meat or fish, por fresh meat or fish, all 
the time, is advisable—though the salt food may bea 
trifle more economical. A judicious mingling of both 
is the better course. Good, healthy, well-cured pork, 
well cooked and used discreetly, is not injurious for a 
strong, healthy person engaged in active or out-door 
pursuits. But we doubt if it is wise for students to 
use much, or for sedentary persons, or those at all 
inclined to humors or eruptive troubles. 

It is not safe to allow so large a liberty to young 
children. They are not capable of forming correct 
judgment, or governing themselves at all. Parents 
must do that for them. After they are safely through 
the teething period, it is not necessary to confine them 
toa milk diet; but they still need the parent’s restrain- 
ing hand to withhold rich food, or sharp, hot con- 
diments. Plain, simple but nourishing food, ripe fruit 
and berries in their season, are, we think, indispensa- 
ble for growing children. Bui their meals should be 
reguiar—no lunches between—and never just before 
retiring. Many a mother will give her very young 
children rich food—pastry, cake, and sauces* and 
condiments of the most indigestible or flery kind—and 
tell you her children are healthy, and nothing hurts 
them. Perhaps the injury is not apparent at first, 
but it will not be long before headaches, indigestion 
of the most serious character, or dyspepsia, fixed for 





life, will be the harvest to be reaped from such inju- 
dicious and sinful indulgence. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—How shall I prepare the canned turtle so as to 
make a good soup ? 

Answer.—The canned turtle comes in a jelly and 
only needs to be stewed in some stock, just enough to 
thin the jelly sufficiently. Use fish or vegetable stock. 
It is better for this purpose than meat stock; add a 
few truffles and a larger proportion of curry powder 
than for fresh turtle, three or four small green onions, 
a sprig of basil, cayenne pepper, black pepper and 
salt to suit the taste, butter, flour, and lemon juice ac- 
cording to the quantity. Prepare some “little eggs’’ 
by taking yolks of three hard boiled eggs, and one un- 
cooked egg. Rub them together till smooth, roll into 
small balls, and throw into the soup when it just 
begins to boil. The turtle needs cooking but a short 
time, and the onions and herbs should therefore 
be put to the stock and boiled till tender, then add 
the-turtle and the little eggs. Let them boil afew 
minutes together, and serve hot. 

Question.— Please give receipt for pickled eggs. 

Answer.—Put black pepper and one or two small 
cayenne peppers into as much vinegar as will cover 
the number of eggs to be pickled. Tie upsome sticks 
of cinnamon, a few allspice and whole cloves in a bit 
of muslin and put to the vinegar, and set it over the 
fire to boil. While this is being done boil the eggs 
hard. When done place in cold water, and when per- 
fectly cold take off the shells, lay the eggs in the jar 
and pour the boiling vinegar over with the bag of 
spice. Set aside for a week, when they will be fit for 
use. Serve them in slices. 

Question.—I[ often see the term vol-au-vent, and suppose it 
some fancy dish. Can you explain? I wish some time you 
would give your readers a ** vocabulary of cooking terms.” 
Uniess well versed in French one cannot understand half the 
terms used. 

Answer.—Vol-au-vent is a very light puff paste, 
formed into shells or cups and filled with rich mince. 
Vol-au-vent crust is difficult to make, except by an 
experienced hand; but good puff paste 1s often used 
and fliled and passed off under that name. 


Our Poung Folks. — 


THE WIGS TAKE A HOLIDAY. 
By ELsize GoRHAM. 

HE afternoon sun lay warm and golden on a little 
tangled garden, bright with butterflies and many 
a flaunting bloszom, and musical with the humming 
of the bees that buzzed about the low brown hives. 

half hidden behind a clump of flaming hollyhocks. 
Four little flaxen-haired girls danced and frolicked 














up and down the weedy paths and in and out among | 


the rambling, ill-kept shrubs. Downa long, straight, 
moss-grown walk, in the shadow of the high, crum- 


bling brick wall that shut in the garden, the four | 


little maidens came skipping and chattering, their 
gay little flowered chintz petticoats flashing through 
the twinkling leaves lke the plumage of a flock of 
bright-winged birds. 

* Let's peep in at the wigs!’ said smal] Fanny with 
the brown eyes, stopping short at the end of the path 
and peering in at the low, open house door before her, 
which was garnished with a parrot cage outside and 
a spinning wheel just within. 

* Yes, the wigs!’’ echoed the three other thoughtless 
flaxen-heads, dancing gaily after Fanny under the 
parrot cage, whence the parrot eyed them askance, 
and past the spinning wheel and over the stone 
flagged, wainscoted passage to the wig-maker’s snug 
little shop beyond. 

Now, who had a better right’ Fur were not the 
giddy three, who pattered softly on their bits of high- 
heeled shoes close behind Fanny, the wig-maker’s little 
daughters? And the brown-eyed little Fanny, was 
she not the daughter of the wig-maker’s neighbor, 
the doctor? And had not sharp-eyed Fanny seen that 
very morning the wig-maker climb the coach and set 
off for London to buy the latest fashions in curls and 
cushions and puffs and patches? 

No fear now of the wig-maker’s great eyes glaring 
at them over the counter from behind his huge horn- 
bowed spectacles. The four little heads were never- 
theless thrust cautiously in at the back shop door, 
showing like flickering patches of sunshine in the 
cobweby dusk. Mistress Dorothy, the burly wig- 
maker’s thin old sister, sat in a corner of the wig- 
maker’s broad, oaken chair, keeping shop, fast asleep. 
The flies boldly made a bridge of her leathery nose 
and danced on her bory knuckles. 

* Her puckery eyelids are just the same as sewed 
over aud over and felled, she’s so sound asleep,” 
whispered Fanny in an assuring tone to the dubious 
litule nieces, who, though craning their necks for- 
ward, were sideling and backing, in dread lest a 
sudden awakening of the old lady should bring upon 
them the bunch of birchen rods which, tattered and 
frayed with much using, hung threateningly over 
their aunt’s chest of drawers in her bedroom. 

“Come on; who’s afraid?’ whispered Fanny with 
an imperious nod to the sensible little cowards. 

Thus challenged and encouraged they flung their 
good sense to the winds, and. tip-toeing after Fanny, 
gazed up at the beautiful great curled wigs. 














“ Bigger’n owls!” murmured little Prue, in ecstastic 
tones. 

“Oh, twice as large; and flappinger than eagles,”’ 
corrected Fanny, bestowing at the same time a re 
proving pinch on Prue and a caressing one on the 
curls of the statliest peruke. 

*‘ Let's dress up in them!” she exclaimed under her 
breath to the open-mouthed trio, Then they all gave 
a frightened, startled glance towards Mistress Dor 
othy. 

That good lady, however, seemed sounder asleep 
than ever; the tlies were playing hide-and-seek 
among her shaggy eyebrows. 

“Now let’s.” said Fanny, at the same time dex 
terously jerking down the very grandest wig—a 
judge's wig. 

The three little girls found themselves also in a 
twinkling reaching up and laying their chubby, 
freckled fingers on three fine buckled perukes. Then 
the four stole out of the dingy shop, and through the 
low, cool, flagged passage, bearing off the wigs, and 
shutting gently the oaken door behind them. 

Out into the sunny garden they capered. The par- 
rot set his head on one side and called out after them 
a string of ill-sounding names. But little cared these 
small, giddy maidens, who, clapping the monstrous 
wigs askew on their little round heads, ran hither 
and thitber jostling each other and leaping and 
shouting in great glee. But this grew wearisome 
after a while. 

* Let’s be nuns, and all go solemn down the nuns’ 
walk!” suggested Fanny, wiping her heated face 
with the frills of her long apron. 

So the little girls all trailed slowly over the nuns’ 
walk, one behind the other, their wigs well down 
over their small noses and their hands demurely 
folded over their rumpled apron fronts. 

Now, this odd piece of ill-kept greenery behinu the 
wig-maker’s house was part of what was once a con- 
vent garden, and the nuns in their somber dresses and 
white coifs had, years and years ago, paced daily 
along the weedy path where these strangely be- 
wigged little damsels were demurely prancing this 
sunny summer afternoon. 

But this was sport of which the little ones soon 
tired. Throwing aside their nun’s demureness they 
fell into the wildest revelry. Fanny was now King 
George and Prue Queen Charlotte. Laying aside their 
royal honors, Fanny became the “ Flying Highway- 
man” and Prue old Dobbs the Watchman. Fanny 
as the “ Flying Highwayman” was greatly applauded, 
all the little big-wigs crying out together, ** she was 
*zactly like what they said about him.” 

But now, alas! a terrible calamity befell. The 
“Flying Highwayman’s” wig, the judge’s grand 
peruke, the pride of the wig-maker's stock, worth ten 
golden guineas, fell into the muddy tank which was 
kept for watering the untidy garden. Ere it could be 
whisked out Aunt Dorothy's leathery nose was thrust 
out of the upper half of the door which closed on the 
flagged pussage. The parrot chuckled hoarsely while 
he eyed the little ones huddied in affright behind the 
audacious Fanny, who had rescued the wig and was 
shaking out its dripping curls in the slant sunbeams 
under the very nose of irate Mise Dorothy. 

Prue and her two quaking sisters wildly wished 
they were toads or beetles or the most abject of small 
worms, so that they might only hop or fly or creep 
quite out of sight under the very slimiest of stones, 
rather than fall into the clutches of Aunt Dolly. 

But Fanny, nothing daunted, began in the blandest 
tones to address the angry face that peered through 
the open wicket, *‘ You see, ma’am,’’ here she shook 
the drops in a shower from the draggled wig, ‘‘ you 
thust know, ma'am, that accidents will happen”—here 
the parrot and Mistress Dorothy shrieked in concert. 
‘We only meant to have alittle fun’’—here the parrot 
and Aunt Dorothy vied with each other in ejacula- 
tions. ‘‘I am the one whois to blame, if anybody is 
to blame. I suppose Mr. Crisp can just as easy as not 
beautify this nice wig again. I could doit myself if 
I did not have to practice on my harpsichord this 
afternoon!’’ Here Fanny gave a professional squint 
at the lank head-piece, such as she had seen Mr. Crisp 
bestow on wigs that had come back to be renovated. 
‘“* What is done is done, ma’am, and can’t be undone.”’ 

She advanced with philosophic calmness to pass 
through the wicket the dilapidated structure. But 
Miss Dorothy had fied for her bunch of rods. 

The three miserable little nieces were cowering 
under the largest leafed plants they could find, their 
wigs stripped off and dangling forlornly from the 
holyhocks, and their little freckled knuckles scooping 
away the great tears from their unbappy eyes. 

“T really am vastly sorry for you!’’ whimpered lit- 
tle Fanny as she hugged them all three inatrembling 
little bunch. ‘‘I don’t believe, though, that Mistress 
Dolly will punish you very hard. If she does, play you 
are martyrs, and all England pitying you. I don't 
believe she will, though.” 

Fanny wrigghng out of their piteous embrace made 
haste to get home through a hole in the wall, for the 
clacketing of Mistress Dorothy’s high heels resounded 
ominously from the flagging, and the bunch of rods 
projected from the wicket just as Fanny’s gay chintz 
petticoat vanished through the gap in the bricks. 

The cries of the martyrs, the uproar of the parrot 
and the wrathful tones of Mistress Dorothy soon 
clanged like discordant bells in the old convent gar- 
den, and fioated dismally past the low, latticed win- 
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dow where Fanny with trembling fingers sat practic- 
ing at her harpsichord. 

Fanny kept a journal, and about a week from that 
time there was this entry in it: 

“] think I shall never meddle with Mr. Crisp’s wigs 
any more, or anybody’s wigs, or anything that is any- 
body’s. It is a bad habit. I have asked Mistress 
Dorothy’s pardon for flippancy, that was papa’s word, 
about the wig that fell into the tank. Papa said I 
must. Papa had to pay Mr. Crisp a guinea for repair- 
ing that wig. I think it was toomuch. Mr. Crisp 
said it was too little. But afterwards he said it was 
enough. I am not to play with the Crisp girls any 
more. We write letters, though, and put them through 
the hole in the wall.” 

Now this trying on of the great curly wigs and 
dancing about in thera till one of them fell into the 
garden tank really happened a little more than a 
hundred years ago in England. The little Fanny was 
Frances Burney, who became a famous writer of 
novels. 

MYO'S WHY. 
By Mrs. CHILION B. ALLEN. 

\ AMMA, why is it that the sun 

a Shines only in the day? 

Why does he shine so nice and warm 
When he’s so far away ? 

Why are the stars so very large? 
Each one looks like a spark. 

Why does the moon sbine when it’s light 
And never when it’s dark 7? 

Why are the summers always warm / 
The winters always cold? 

Why is it that each year must die 
When only one year old? 

And why can’t little children be 
As big as their papas ? 

And when I ask you questions, Ma, 
Why do you say, ** Because’? 

Why is it, Mamma, when it rains, 
So cloudy in the sky? 

I'd like to know "bout lots of things 
The really reason why. 





MAMMA’S WHY. 

Myo, why is it little boys 
Can never walk down stairs, 

But sliding down the railing so 
Necessitate repairs 7? 

Why will they walk upon their knees 
And make such dreadful! holes ? 

Why do their hands so often look 
Asif they shoveled coals ? 

Why are their pockets full of nails 
And stones and iron rings? 

Why is it their delight to see 
The chairs festooned with strings ? 

Why are their faces seldom clean ? 
Their clothes oft stained with dirt? 

And can you tell me why it is 
That kisses cure a burt? 

Why are small hands so mischievous, 
Touching forbidden things; 

Turning the hands in papa’s watch, 
Or wearing mamma's rings ? 

Playing with matches or with fire, 
Or picking at the pie, 

Or hiding grandpa’s spectacles 
In some snug place so sly? 

And why can’t little boys stand still 7 
Why will they chase the cat? 

Why do they never shut the door, 
Or hang up coat or hat? 

Why is it when mamma is ill 
They make unusual noise? 

And why, in spite of naughty tricks, 
Mammas love little boys? 





VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 
By Aunt BECKY. 
OU see we didn’t mean to have a party, but for 
all that we did, really. 

This is how it was: Helen came to make a visit ina 
house full of “grown ups.” The reason she came was 
because there was a new little baby boy at her house, 
and she and the other two children cannot seem to 
help making a noise when they are all together. So 
while the baby was growing big and strong enough 
not to be frightened back to heaven we had the 
noisiest child to stay with us. 

Well, the first day we took Helen out for a walk, to 
see the dolls with real hair, the rocking-horses, and 
all the fine new Christmas toys. On the way whom 
should we meet but Daisy and Rena; so I said, 

“You must come and see my little visitor some day, 
and we will have a tea-party all to ourselves.” 

The next day it just poured and poured, but who 
should make their appearance but Daisy and Rena all 
dressed fora real party. Now, I think myself a young 
lady with auburn hair, but as soon as Daisy arrived 
she said, 

“Where's that girl with red hair? She promised us 
a party.” 

When I heard this I scampered them all to the 
dining-room where we had tea, end then, what do 
you think? Why, we made real molasses candy in 
the kitchen! We covered up the fine dresses and 
sashes, so that mamma would not think the kitchen 
such a dreadful place after all. 

First we put some molasses and a little sugar 
and butter in a saucepan, and then we watched 
it boil all white and bubbly on the top. When 
we wanted to try if it was done we dropped a 





littie into a cup of cold water; if it was pretty hard 
when we poured the water off it was done. We tried 
two or three times, and at last it was really candy. 
Then we buttered two tin plates and poured the hot 
stuff on them, and put it outside to cool. We could 
hardly help running to the door with our faces all 
hot and red, so we had to think of something to play 
while we were wuiting, so we played doctor; and 
such fun as it was! 

*“*Redhead” was the doctor, and the other big girl 
the mamma who brought the little ones toher. They 
had to show their tongues, and the doctor said they 
must have some large pills. 

What do you think the pills were made of? Why, 
the “‘leavings” of the candy scraped from the sauce- 
pan and rolled into round balls! The doctor had such 
arun of practice that he ran short of medicine, and 
this ended the play. 

By this time the candy was fit to eat, and how we 
did enjoy it, to be sure! To think of it makes my 
mouth water and my lips smack. 

We finished off with ‘‘ Oats, Peas, Beans’ in a new 
style. Everybody went round with a hop, skip and 
jump, and one of the big girls jumped so high that 
her hair fell down (not off), and didn’t the children 
scream with laughter! 

Now, when you next have company make the boys 
and girls join in and go down into the kitchen with 
you, and see if you don’t have fun. 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE REFORMATION. 
— one writes and asks the Professor to tell some- 
thing about the Reformation. Let us see what we 
can give in a column in a popular way. 

The name Reformation is applied to the period in 
the sixteenth century when, through a religious revo- 
lution, the Protestunts separated themselves from the 
Roman Catholics—so far as worship and belief are 
voncerned. In Germany the movement was begun 
by Martin Luther, who preached against the sale of 
“indulgences” which was authorized by Pope Leo X., 
who wanted the money to build St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome. This meant that any one could be as wicked 
as he wanted to and the Pope would guarantee that 
the sinner shouldn’t be punished either in this world 
or the next. The friars would take anythiog—butter, 
eggs, corn or money. Luther drew up a notice to the 
effect that the Pope had no power to forgive sin, and 
this he nailed to the door of the church in which he 
preached in Wittenberg. This church, you must re- 
member, was Roman Catholic, for at that time there 
were no Protestants. The former was the Established 
Chureh. 

Now you can imagine that wnen Luther nailed up 
his notice it created a great sensation. The Pope 
sent for him to come at once to Rome, but Luther re- 
fused. This wasin 1517. In 1521 Charles V., Emperor 
of Germany, called together at Worms, a town on the 
Rhire, the famous Diet (which meant an assembly of 
the German States) at which Luther was ordered to 
be present. His friends didn’t want him to go, but he 
said that he would “‘ even though there were as many 
devils in the city as tiles on the roofs.”’” He attended, 
and made so strong an impression that then and there 
they saw how soon the Roman Catholic Church must 
weaken. Luther had faith in the Bible while his op 
ponents had all faith in the Pope. Luther translated 
the Scriptures, and soon his followers became numer- 
ous. The word ‘ Protestants” came from the ‘* Pro- 
test’”’ that was signed at another Diet—one held at 
Spires in 1529, when a majority voted against the 
Reformation. Then came John Calvin, who was born 
in 1509, preaching as a Protestant reformer, and in all 
portions of Germany, France, Switzerland. Spain, 
Italy, Holland, England and Scotland, the new cause 
spread rapidly. But the reformers were not per- 
mitted to increase without opposition, for in 1618 the 
great thirty years’ war commenced, which was a 
struggle of Protestants against Roman Catholics in 
Germany. 

In France the Romanists called the followers of 
Calvin Huguenots, and 1572 the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day took place. That treacherous thing 
you all remember. It happened before Charles IX. 
came of age, when Catherine de Médicis was regent. 
Catherine pretended to be friendly with the Hugue- 
nots, and arranged a wedding between a sister of 
Charles and Henry of Navarre. Many Huguenots 
came to the wedding, for Henry had always been a 
Protestant. 

It is said that Charles repented and would have 
spared the Huguenots had not Catherine taunted him 
for being weak and a coward. 

The general massacre commenced Sunday morning, 
August 24th, and continued for about forty-eight 
hours. 

The number killed in Paris is not known, but is sup- 
posed to be about five thousand, while in the proy- 
inces 1t is stated that thirty thousand more perished 
in the general massacre. Some authorities state the 
number to be as large as one hundred thousand. 

You must not think that Henry of Navarre was a 
traitor at this time, for although he had to give up 
his faith when he married Margaret, sister of Charles, 
he soon escaped from the court and put himself at 
the head of the Protestants. But in 1593 he went over 
to the Roman Catholics. 

After the Thirty Years’ War came the Peace of 








Passan, a town of Bavaria,in 1552. This secured to 
the Protestants liberty to worship according to their 
faith. 

Of course the Professor doesn’t pretend that these 
few lines give a history of the Reformation. He has 
only brought in such names as you will recognize. 

For years before Luther’s time the Romanists per- 
secuted the *‘ heretics’’—as all those who didn’t upbold 
the Church of Rome were called—but the Protestant 
era began with Luther. 

You remember bow cruel were the upholders of the 
Inquisition. This was the name given to the courts 
instituted by the pope for the purpose of searching 
out beretics. The tortures inflicted upon those who 
wouldn’t confess their own heresy nor the names of 
their friends who believed the same are too horrible 
for the Professor to talk about. But the Inquisition 
was not necessarily all thumb-screws and racks of 
torture. As first instituted, it was a court wherein 
those arrested had a much better chance than during 
the later period when, as Protestants grew in num- 
ber, the severity of these courts increased, in the hope 
of checking the tide of “ heresy,” until tortures and 
burnings became the rule rather than the exception. 
Agents of the Inquisition would go into all the towns 
and throw suspected persons into prison, and then 
the court itself would follow from place to place and 
try the victims. 

If you knew the number of thousands that suffered 
death during those ages, if you knew the torture and 
the wretchedness of those hunted lives, you would 
woncer—no, the Professor will not say that, for you 
know the Power that was behind all that suffering : 
the Power that has and will always bring everything 
out all right. 


PUZZLES. 
COMPARATIVES. 

Example: One can tell a real —— by his ——; but 
one cannot tell a real —— by comparing him with a 
-—. Ans.: Man—manner. Lad—ladder. 

Of all things I dislike is a —- when I am eating my 
—. A positive is very goud eating; but its com- 
parative —— who could digest? 

To be under a is a very different thing to being 
under a——. The latter is of glory, the former of 
shame. 

Lazy scholars cry over a —, but how they enjoy 
the ——! 











DIAMOND. 

1. Consonant. 2. A boy’s nickname. 3. A premium 
given in trade, etc. 4. A very desirable virtue in this 
age of “irregularities.” 5. Full of branches. 6. A pen 
forananimal. 7. Consonant. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 49 letters. 

My 34, 7, 17, 24, 5, 44, 3, was an eminent Protestant 
leader who was a victim of the ‘“‘ Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day.”’ 

My 6, 49, 37, 5, 21, 43, 31, 13, 27, was introduced into 
Europe by the Moors at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 

My 26, 41, 4, 1, 15, 40, 35, 28, 14, 13, 8, 46, 32, 19, 21, 39. 
45, 11, the name given to Brazil by its discoverer, Al- 
varez de Cafral. 

My 45, 23, 26, 29, 42, 36, 11, one of the seven cities 
which contended for the honor of Homer's birth. 

My 22, 28, 20, 33, 21, 12, 2, 48, 9, 18, 49, 10, 25, 6, was 
brought to England in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

My 30, 21, 47, 38, 34, 14, 35, 8, 16, an important battle 
of the American Revolution. 

My whule one of Sir Philip Sydney’s beautiful say 
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PYRAMIDS. 
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1. Consonant. 2. Plaything for boys. 3. Belonging 
to birds. 4. Passing over or through. 5. To make a 
continued effort. 6. Famed. 

The central word from top to bottom is a short 
poem. 

II. 

1. Consonant. 2. An animal. 3. A light formed of 
some combustible material. 4. To succeed in a pur 
pose. 5. Heedful. 6. An exclusive privilege. 

The central word from top to bottom is of the pres 
ent season. M. B. H. 


ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF APRIL 10. 


Characteristic Initials.—1. Edgar Allen Poe. 2. Letitia 
Elizabeth Landou. 3. Harriet E. Hesmer. 4. Israel Putnam. 
5. Fitz-Greene Halleck. 6. Henry W. Longfellow. 7. Isaac 
Newton. 

Anagrams of Male Authors.—1. 8. T. Coleridge. 2. Thomas 
Campbell. 3. Alfred Tennyson. 4. Anthony Trollope. 
Thomas Carlyle. 6. Edward Eggleston. 7. Walter Savage 
Landor. 8. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Double Acrostic. Triple Acrostic. Complete Diagona 


SalaD BaBeL GUILE 

NectaR UndeRgonE Pr GO. F O 

OthellO ReYes P O 8s 

W'ra P GalAtia GU 
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A FORGOTTEN PHASE OF DR. 
KIRKE’S LIFE. 


THE late Dr. Kirk, of Boston, appeared to 
those who knew him in his later years to be 
a conservative, and they found it difficult to 
think of him as going through the experi- 
ences which he ha‘ in the earlier part of his 
life. His biographer has endeavored to in- 
clude in the ‘ Life’ lately published a 
record not only of all his acts but of all 
his writings as well. In spite of the dili- 
gence of Mr. Mears and the advantages he 
enjoyed, he has omitted to show Dr. Kirk 
in the light of an advocate of what is now 
known as the Spelling Reform. 

In the yeer 1845 Dr. Kirk published an 
argument, which is now before me, in favor 
of “A rectified orthography, founded on 
the principle of making each letter the un- 
varying representative of one sound.” He 
began by confuting the belief in the ‘‘ sacred- 
ness of origin” of the alphabet, or in the 
‘supposition that it was the result of the 
wisdom of our ancestors.” He said that we 
had now reached the ‘‘ dead sea of barbar- 
ism” in written language, and that while 
there is no reason in the nature of the case 
why an alphabet should not be “a definite 
and complete representation to the eye of 
the sounds which address the ear,” our an- 
cestors have sent down to us something the 
very opposite of this without a single rea- 
son to convince us that it should be so, or 
to remove our convictions that it should not 
be so.” 

By this utterance Dr. Kirk placed himself 
thirty-three years ago on the platform 
where now stand the most advanced philol- 
ogists, such men as Professors Wm. D. 
Whitney, Max Miiller, Francis A. March 
and Alexander J. Ellis. Believing that it 
was impossible to change the spoken lan- 
guage tv make it accord with the written, 
he proposed that an alphabet should be 
formed in which one sign should stand the 
sole representative of each sound, and ad- 
duced four principal arguments in favor of 
the plan. 

First, as an enterprise of philanthropy 
its advantages will be very great. ‘‘We 
are now legislating,” he said, ‘‘ for unborn 
millions, and deciding the question whether 
they shall be subjected to walk into the 
temple of knowledge while their feet are 
yet tender, over rough rocks, broken glass 
or bogs, because we enjoyed that discipline, 
or whether they may go in a plain, straight, 
smooth path into the art and mystery of 
reading.” He argued that the mechanical 
process of learning to read ought to be 
made as easy as possible, and the tender 
mind not subjected to ‘“‘ barbarous treat- 
ment” which, in fact, keeps ‘‘ millions” from 
learning to read at all. 

Next, he argued that the interests of 
orthoépy and crthography would be pro- 
moted by the reform he proposed—that 
everyone’s attention being turned to spell- 
ing and pronunciation, and being aided 
both by the eye and the ear, instead of hav- 
ing the senses of seeing and hearing drawing 
the mind in two ways at once, people would 
become cultivated in .these directions very 
rapidly. 

Dr. Kirk’s third point was that the change 
would be another triumph of the genuine 
spirit of reformation. Doubtless the Eng- 
lish language—the ‘‘most anomalous anl 
reckless in its pronunciation of any living 
linguage”—needs reformation, for ‘the 
child’s trustfulness receives a shock” when 
he is taught to spell words with letters 
which he has previously been told represent 
sounds which the words do not contain. 
There is a truthfulness and simplicity in the 
new system which Dr. Kirk wished to see 
“supplant the present awkward, cruel, 
false creature who stands janitor at the 
door of knowledge.” 

The fourth and most influential argument 
on Dr. Kirk’s own mind probably was that 
a simplified orthography ‘‘ will promote the 
interests of science and general knowledge 
and Christian benevolence.” A universal 
system now exists in music and mathe- 
matics, both stenographic in their nature, 
and a phonetic alphabet would be the first 
efficient step toward a universal one. Sup- 
pose a congress of nations were to ‘‘ adopt | w 
uniform visible representation for all the 
spoken languages of the world, then one 
mighty barrier between the members of the 
human family will be removed, and the 
acquisition of language greatly facilitated. 
Then missionaries who are reducing the lan- 
guages of barbarous nations to a written 
form will have a uniform standard, which 
will aid, not retard, the progress of civili- 
zation.” 

The arguments which Dr. Kirk used a 


generation ago are now used with additional 
force, and especially is this true of the last 
mentioned. The English language has made 
greater advances over the surface of the 
globe during the last generation than it 
probably ever did in the same space of time 
before. It is well on its way towards be- 
coming the universal speech for which Dr. 
Kirk longed, but its progress is retarded— 
absolutely stopped in some cases—by its 
irregular orthography, and this fact adds 
another to the reasons why a reform is de- 
sirable. 

Dr. Kirk was in advance of the spirit of 
his time, but now that the scholars have 
come up to his position and are actually 
battling for the. reform that he favored, 
there is hope that a public opinion will be 
formed that will demand it. 


ARTHUR GILMAN 








FAMINE IN NORTHERN CHINA. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union : 


Sir :—The latest accounts from China de- 
scribe the sufferings of the people in the 
provinces of Chihli and Shansi as increasing, 
and add some gratifying statements of the 
unusual efforts of the Chinese government 
to relieve them. It should be explained 
that the difficulty of getting food to that 
uplan:! part of Shansi where the dearth is 
most severe is very great with the means at 
hand. If the food be sent by carts or camels 
it takes nearly all the room in the cart to 
hold the fodder and food for the mule and 
his driver; so that some of the million of 
dollars furnished by the government must 
necessarily be spent in this manner, as the 
province itself has been nearly stripped of 
all kinds of food. 
There are three English missionaries liv- 
ing in Shansi, whose efforts are directed to- 
wards relieving the starving around them 
by using the funds sent them from Peking. 
But most of the money contributed for this 
purpose can be more judiciously laid out on 
the most needy districts on the plains, as it 
will procure far more food. The drought 
has been quite as severe there as in the up 
land districts; and now that navigation has 
reopened, and they are accessible, the rice 
and millet from the south can be sent up by 
steamers without such a high charge for 
freights. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat the har- 
rowing recitals of the extremities to which 
the people are reduced—of their dying by 
the roadsides and in their houses, and no 
one left in the family to bury the bodies; of 
the suicide of whole families to escape a 
lingering death; of their subsisting on 
leaves, clay, carrion and offal; and even of 
parents eating their own children—for these 
sickening details accompany every instance 
of such utter destitution as now exists in 
that part of China. The present need is to 
furnish something to maintain those who 
have survived the winter until the wheat 
crop can be harvested, about two months 
hence, when food and employment will 
both come; and also furnish seed for sowing. 
The people who have land have little or noth- 
ing left to put in the ground—millet, pulse, 
fruits, maize, sorghum, all have been con- 
sumed for food. Contributions can reach 
Tientsin, Chifu or Peking in a fortnight 
from the time they are sent by telegraph 
from New York; and those who contribute 
to this charity can be assured that their 
gifts will be wisely bestowed by their coun- 
trymen in or near those cities. From En- 
gland several thousand pounds have gone, 
and about five thousand dollars from this 
country. The Japanese government and 
people have also done liberally. All moneys 
can be sent to Messrs. Oliphant & Co., No. 
104 Wall Street, New York, who will for- 
ward them. Yours faithfully, 
S. WELLS WILLIAMS. 
New HavEn, April 18th. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab):- tin 1837. 
Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church< 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court- » 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Werrant 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanvvzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'--ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDER Rt Hi N. Y. 











Manufacture a superior quality of Belis. 
al attention given to CHU URCH BELLS. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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VERTISEMEN TS. 








“CARDEN HOSE,” 


Life Preservers, Bathing Cape, ~ A 
Geods, of every descriptio 


COODYEAR’ Ss, 


211 Fxiton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. P.O. Box 2 
Call or eens eee dee AY {iumteated Manual. 
REPAIRED. 


ESTABLISHED 
8. B. STEWART. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





1839. 
L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 





AXMINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


Lace Curtains, Lambrequins, 


CORNICES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


LATIMER’S. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 


CARPETS 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Ingrains a Specialty. 
201 & 208 Atlantic Av. 


Furniture Storage. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ware, China and Fa Glas« Goods, Majolica, 











wood and to Ware. ne as- 
sortment of Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy WA, of our own importation. 


THOMPSON, ROC ER, 
121 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN. 


HAMS. 


CONNECTICUT LUXURY, 
WHITTAKER’S ST. 





LOUIS, 


DAVIS’S CINCINNATI. 
A fine stock of the above and other celebrated 
brands at prices lower than have been known tor 
NEW PROCKSS FLOUR, 
All the choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. 
And a general assortment of GROCKRIES. 


years. 








$60.00 for this Style of 


Black Walnut Chamber Suit, 


Consisting of 
a 7 ft. cm. high, FRENCH DRESSER 
WASHSTAND (Marble Top). 
Enameled ene Suits kipauhantsacnneese for $15.00 
Walnut —— er = 25. 


arlo = wee 
” Extension Tobie, 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 


559, 561 & 563 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Get posted if you want to purchase Furniture 
and send for an Lllustrated Catalogue containing 
over 100 engravings of different styles of Furniture, 
with prices attached. Address 

BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 
559, 561 and 563 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
or BO RW having received her Spring Importation 
t BONNETS AND HATS, especially adapted in 








far fine City trade, is now prepared to ee the 
same, with a Choice Selection of Flowers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English Straws 
to the Ladies of Bruoklyn. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment ey r Spring Goods Pan received. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 








246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


Shirts re-bosomed, "> Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 





HAIR GOODS, WIGS, é&c. 


CAMERON'S OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 


327 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 
Ladies wishing a superior clasa of goods should examine our Large Stock of Long Hair Switches. &c., 


at much reduced prices. Invisible Lair Nets made 
to give hair a beautiful golden color. 


expressly for this house. Robares Aureoline, 


Country Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 








RUNNING AR R |. 


By Dr. C. E. SHOEMAKER’S REMEDY! 


Noted cases of over 35 years’ standing, that had 
been unsuccessfully treated 7. many doctors, and 
pronounced incurable, have been cured by this 
comedy. It is agouee locally, and removes all 
smell instantly. It heals the sores which cause the 
discharge, — cosy s ~wre the hearing. itis 
pertectiy Ls ess and delightfully pieasant. 

rice $2 Sold b “ the following v4 -known whole- 
sale dealers in a oruge, me< wpedicines, 

OHNS?tON,H Y& Co. 9 ‘Biilade!phia,Pa. 
MEYER BROTHERS ‘e co., Louis, Mo 
BUCK & RA R, Chicago, Fh ii. 

BROWNING vt SLOAN: Indianapolis, fad. 
STRONG, COBB & CO., Cleveland, Ohi« 
FARRAND, WILLIAMS & CO., Detroit, Mich, 
A. MCCLURE & CU., Albany, N.Y. 

Ana by leading druggists everywhere. Circulars 
and a free. ress 

Dr. vu. BE. SHOEMAKER, Reading, Pa. 





Crateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 
HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 
A L will receive The Young 
olks’ World, one 
Nc n8 page, 32 column 
monthly for young and old, and 50 fine mixed 


visiting cards in a nice card case. No amateur 
per ; established 3 years. P.O. stam 





who will cut this out and 
send to us with 50 cts., 





mple copy, 3c. Young Folks’ World, 20 
Lincoln uae, Boston, Mass. 


OCEAN TRAVEL. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every Thursday or Saturday. 











Ton 
City of Berlin, 540i 
City of Richmond, 4607 
sity of Chester, 4566 
‘ity ot Montreal, 449 


City of Brussels 

€ uty of of New York, 3 3500 
aris. 

cig of Brooklyn, SL 








These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 
compartmen are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atiantie. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal statercous are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bell 8, &c. 
cane cuisine has always been a specialté of this 

Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
nee and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage and other informatiou. 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N.R., foot 
Morton Street. 


VILLE DE PAUIS, Capt. pone, tom »May |, 4.30 P.M. 
SAINT LAURENT, “ Lach 8, 10 A.M, 





LABRADOR, i Sengiier. "oe © 15, 4 PM 
parce OF FaseAge IN GOLD (including 
wip TO HAVRE-—First oe. $100; Second 


Cabin: $65; Third Cabin, $35. Steerage, $6, includ 
ing _s beading. and utensils. 
LOUIS DK BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 








50 it d Cards, name in crimson. fold & 
jet, on ris Goc. Clints me "Clintonville. 




























Aprit 24, 1878. 
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1s7s. 1840. 
NOVELTIES. 
Z 
Drens Goods, Z Z Boys’ Suits. 
Sneques, _ % ‘ he Millinery. 

Gloves, 2 r 2 fancy Geode. 

Shawls . ‘ “Z [Roalers. 
ao pane es 


Suits, : n" 


~ JONES *, 


N 


EIGHTH AVE. EIGHTH oe 
AND 


Nineteenth | Street. Nineteenth Strec | 
¢ 4 


O- ——_ —4) 


—_——_—_——_ 0 


. JONES . 


shoes, vF 
Ribbons, s. 
Underwear Zz 


sh P 


2” * Silke, 

2 ‘Cloths, 
ms emcdiice, 
Carpets. 


Z House Furnishing 
Goods. 


Upholstery, A _& 
Furniture, L- 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, Xc. 
{2 Spring and Summer Goods now opening. 


Great variety and bargains throughout the house. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Samples 


and Catalogues sent a he 
JON ES Fite oy tend JON ES 


FINE MILLINERY, 
RIDLEY & SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., WN. Y. 


EVERY DAY NEW DESIGNS IN 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND 
ROUND HATS. 
2,000 TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 
NEVER BEFORE EXHIBITED. 








t@” EAST END OF MILLINERY ROOM, 
500 TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS, 


FROM 75c. TO $2.75. 


6@” CENTER UF MILLINERY ROOM, 
850 VERY HANDSOME AND STYLISH, 


$3 TO $5 50. 


t?” WEST END OF MILLINERY ROOM, 
600 SUPERB—FINEST MATERIALS, 


$5 75 TO $12 50. 


INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
oe HATS, 
l’e , 25e., 35e., 50c., 75c., $1, $1.25 up. 


STRAW CcOODS. 


5,000 CASES 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
ON EXHIBITION, COMPRISING OVER 

200 SHAPES AND VARIETY. 
OF BRAIDS, | Largest stock in this 
iN PART, City, 
SPLIT STRAW, 
MELANS, DUNST A BL E, 
CANTONS, ELS, ; 
fUSCAN C HIPS. 
FRENCH C ae 
ENGLISH CHIP 3, 
AMERICAN CHI} 3 


Beyond all Question or Doubt. 


Boys’ Sailor Hats and Regattas, fully trimmed, 
3¢e., 15e., 20¢., 25e., 35c., 4c. 
Boys’ Cloth Hats and Caps, 
I6e., 18c., 2l¢., 25¢., B5c. 
Boys’ Felt and Wool Hats, 


Bic.. 40c., 50c., T5e. 
FINER REAL FELT, CLOTH, CASSIMERE AND 
STRAW 


HATS AND CAPS, 


suitable to wear with our 


BoYs S SUITS. 








MISSEvy’, 


‘a—_e variety in this 
ty, 


Lowest prices in the 
ty, 





BOYS’ SUIT DEPARTMENT, third floor, access- 
ible by elevators. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68. AND 70 ALLEN §T. 





USE 





Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’? Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


ATTRACTIONS IN 


VINK MILLINERY. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND and ALLEN STS., N.Y. 


THE 52 DEPARTMENTS OF THIS 
ESTABLISHMENT 
CROWDED WITH 


pues GOODS, 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN SINCE 
THE PANIC OF 1857. 


DRESS SILKS. 


FUI ett rte 63 ENTS 
OF COLORs 3 ER YARD. 


OTHER LINES FINELY ASSORTED 
AT 69¢., T5c., 45e., 9e. PER YARD. 


ASK FOR AND EXAMINE OUR 


DOLLAR SILK. 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF COLORS. 
REGULAR PRICE $1 25. 
ALSO AT $1.10, $1.15, $1.25, $1.38, $1.60, $1.65, $1.75 UP. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
48c., 5de., 65e., 7e., 85c.. $1, $1 10. 
24 inches wide, $1 20, $1 40, $1 50, $1 65, $1 75, $2, up. 
THESE COMPRISE 
GROS GRAINS, CACHEMIRE & SATIN FINISA, 
FROM AL iL THE C Eee Tee 
MANUFACTUR 


CHEC BS and FANC Y PLAIDS 





STRIPES, 
At 48c.. 55c , G5c. 3% 69c., 75c., 79c., S5c. 
YARD. 
TRIMMING SILKS, Te . 50c., 
TRIMMING SATINS, So. “Be. a 
PER sities 


CUT we ti 
LL SHADES. 





Catalogue and Price List, 
Containing over 500 Illustra- 
tions, sent by mail tree on ap- 
plication. 

Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 





ALTERATIONS AND EXTENSION OF 
PREMISES COMPLETED, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best 
quai? only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 
ere 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
6 for $9. delivered free. No obiigation to take any 
shirts ordered senee rane x satisfactory. 

KEEP’S COL S AND CUFFS. 
| ea od ae ( jotlars, voy 3 wom, 2. 58 per dozen. 
our-ply Linen Cuffs, very best, 25c r pair. 
EPS UNDERWEAR. 
Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 
quality, $1.50 each. 

White Flannel 

each. 





Undervests, best quality, $1.50 


Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, — heavy, 
T5e. each. P’s UMBR 

Best Gingham, td protected = #1 each. 

Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each. 

Circulars and sampies — free on application. 

Shirts on! avivact 

AC TURING HOUFAN Y, 
165 AND 167 MERCER YOR 

We pees by permission to the ben Bon ny this 

paper, 





CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. |! 


Extra Bargains at retail--Prices lower than ever. 
Body Brussels $1.35 to $1.75; Tapestry Brussels, 
$90c. to $1.10; good Ingrains, 65c. to 90c.; medium 
and common, 36c. to 60c, Oil Cloths, various widths, 
35c. tot7ic,gVariety of Mattings. Churches, Institu- 
tions and Lodges Furnished at reduced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St. N. Y. 
BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


AT RETAIL. 


A large stock of Body Brusseis Carpets, new ae- 
signs, at the low price of $1. 50 per yard. Also the 
stock of last year’s patterns from $1.25 to $1.35 per 
yard. 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Just received an invoice of — Carpets 
Rugs,and Mats. A fine assortmento tterns and 
sizes, which are to be sold at low prices. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


No. 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard Street. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 











Best quaiit WASH BLU EK, and most liberal meas- 
ure. 8. W WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second Btreet, Philadelphia. 


EMBROIDERED, FRINGED 
and Lace- Trimmed 
PARASOLS, 


PARASOLETTES, 
and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
oF FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
B.—LACE COVERS mounted in the most 
artistic manner. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broatway, cor. 13th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


ARE OFFERING AN EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
OF CHOICE 


NOVELTIES in 


TAPESTRIES 
RAW SILKS, 


COLD AND HINDOO CLOTHS, 
CRETONNES, SERCES, 
SATINES, LACE CURTAINS, 
DRAPERY MUSLINS, 
Lace Bed Covers, Shams, Holland 
Shades, &c., &c. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


HOSIERY 


UNDERGARMENTS. 


Silk, Lisle Thread, 
Balbriggan and Merino Hosiery, 


IN PLAIN AND FANCY STYLES 
WOVEN AND MADE-UP UNDERWEAR, 
In SILK, MERINO, ae E THREAD, 
HMERE and FLANNEL 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For LADIES & CHILDREN. 


Union U nder F Flanne Is, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Chime 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists,&c. Send for [lustrat 
ed Catalogue and Reduced 
Price List to 


Alice Fletcher & Co., 


Successors to 
Mrs. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


6 East 14th St.. N.Y. Cit ity. 











AGIC LANTER SS AND STEREOP- 
) & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, Ney. 
oppusite Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views 
Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Pho raphs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia 





SPECIAL CLU BBING R. 4TES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 





Olub Retail 

Price Price 

MONTHLIBS. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper's Mowttaty evocccescoeseves 3.5 $4.00 
Is cacnnnseveess ea 1.00 
Scribner’s Monthiy.. 4.00 
St. Nicholas..... . . 3.00 
Lippiacott’s Magazine. Bsveccece 3.30 4.00 
The Sunday Magazine..... ee 2.25 2.75 
q of 4.00 


[he Atlantic Monthly 5 
The Eclectic c of 
American a * ees 1.30 1.60 













Artbur’s Magazine........ 2.50 

Phrenological Journal 3.00 

The aeeary. 1.60 

National 8 1.50 
WEEKLIE 

Harper’ BP See 4.00 

8 Bazar..... 4.00 

Littell’s  Laving PN iexnenes 8.00 

he N. Y. Tribune........ 2.00 

Scientific, American 3.20 

with supplem 8.20 

Yoo 8 a -F1AE 1.75 

ee Rpaubenenceesons . ae 2.00 


bd + With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 





Klegant Cards, no two alike with n name, 
25 post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


The Christian Union 


FOR 1877-78. 


The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription tist. and so to its prosperity and use 
fulness. Its value as an elvertising medium 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never better equip- 
ped for its work than it is to-day. In the year 


to come it will give 
Ist. A series of papers on “ POLITICA! 
PROBLEMS,” by 


Leonard Bacon, D.D., 


whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old-time pungency and power. 


2d. A series of “SUNDAY 


papers on the 
SCHOOL NORMAL 


Work,” by 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


‘Bishop of Chautauqua,” who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is withouta superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


td. “OUR FOLKS AT POGANUC,” by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 


an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and pathetic. 


ith. A STORY OF CALLFORNIA LIFE by 


Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character 
power. 


sketch of great accuracy and 


5th. How TO HOLD OuR YOUNG PROPLE, by 
Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 


giving the principles on which he has acted 
and; the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success, 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 


whom the Tribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.” 


jth. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT by a distinguished a who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito o 
ae 
Berliner.’’ 


8th. “THE PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 


WANT,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 
9th. “ Horksk CAR CONVERSATIONS” by a 


Boston Litterateur. 


10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 
in every issue 


lith. COMMENTS 
8S. 8S. LESSON by 


Lyman Abbott. 


JosePH COOoK’s LECTURES con- 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 


12th. Rev. 


densed. 
13th. “ LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY ”’ by 
Laicus. 
l4th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by 


Pres. Nouh Porter, of Yale College; Pres. 
W. Andre ws, of Marietta College: Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University ; 
Prof. Timothy Dwi ht, of Yale Theological 
Seminary ; Rev. T. . Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. 


ith. CONTRIBUTIONS, other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet teecher 
Stowe, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
».D., Rey. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamil- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M. C. Hazard, Rev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, D.D., W.T. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, and 
other leading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
Ijth. FARM AND GARDEN, by 


Mr. W. H. Coleman. 


Isth. EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the week, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in generai everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New Yerk 


SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY 
The only sure remedy. Is sold under positive puar 

‘antec. Price $1 a package. Sample pkgs free. Adiiress 
Lovis SMITHNIGHT, Chemist, Cleveland,O. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5643. 31 and 38 Vesey 8t., New York City 











40) MIXED CARDS, with name, lc. Agents 
outtit, 0c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








65 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. and stamp. 
Ag’ ts’ Outfit 0c. L.C.COB & CO.. Bristol, Ct. 
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ALL ABOUT A BRICK. 

CORRESPONDENT of the “‘ Even- 
we ing Post” gives the following ac- 
count of a personal experience: 
morning in the month of 
November, some years ago, I was preparing 
to go down town, when the servant in- 
formed me that a man was waiting at the 
front door to see me. “Tell him I'll be 
down in a moment,” said I. On going to 
the door a man of tall stature and robust 
appearance, calling me by name, requested 
assistance, saying that he had a large family. 
a wife in delicate health, and no means to 
procure food for them. ‘* You appear to 
be strong and healthy; why don’t you 
work?” asked I. ‘‘ Simply, sir, for the rea_ 
son that I cannot procure work.” 

Not having any work to give him I 
thought I would test the sincerity of his in- 
tentions. ‘‘ If [give you work, what pay do 
you want?” ‘“ Anything, sir, you chcose to 
give me, so long as I can obtain means for 
my suffering family.” ‘‘ Very well,” said I, 
‘*T will give you twenty-five cents an hour 
if you will carry a brick on your arm around 
the block for five hours without stopping.” 
“Thank you, sir; I will do it.” After hunt- 
ing a while I found a brick, placed it on the 
man’s arm, started him on his walk, and 
then went down town to my business. 

Not having the least faith in the man’s 
promise, I thought but little more of it, yet 
as | knew I should be back within the five 
hours I determined to see if he performed 
his work. My business kept me away 
rather later than I expected, so I had to 
forego my usual walk home, and took a 
Fourth avenue car to be back within the 
tive hours. 

As | approached the corner of the street 
where I reside I found a great crowd of 
persons gathered—two fire-engines, a hose 
cart and-a hook and ladder truck. Upon 
inquiring where the fire was I was informed 
that it was a false alarm, and that what 
brought the people together and occasioned 
the agitation was the spectacle of a tall man 
earrying a brick on his arm around the 
block for nearly five hours. The neigh- 
bors were looking at him from the windows 
and doors as he passed along; some thought 
he was crazy, but when spoken to his an- 
swer was: “ Don’t stop me; it’s all right.” 
As he interfered with no one, he was allowed 
to walk on fundisturbed. ‘ Where is the 
man now?’ IT asked. ‘‘ There, you can see 
him at the other end of the block, walking 
with his head down,” was the answer. 

He was just about turning the corner, 
and I waited till he had performed the cir- 
cuit, then, taking him quietly by the arm, I 
marched him to my house, followed by a lot 
of boys. In the mean time the fireman, 
engine and hose-cart rattled off. The man 
was thoroughly tired out when I took him 
into my hall and seated him on a chair, 
while my servant went for a little wine and 
something to eat. I paid him forthwith a 
dollar and a half. He informed me that 
while making one of his rounds a lady came 
out of a house and inquired why he was 
carrying that brick, and on his giving her 
the reason he received a dollar. The object 
soon became known, for as he passed the 
houses small sums were given to him by 
different persons, and he was well satisfied 
with his day’s work. “ But,” said he, 
‘what shall I do to-morrow?’ ‘“ Why,” I 
replied, *‘go early in the morning to the 
houses from which you received the money 
and ask for work, and no doubt you will 
find some one who will put you in the way 
of getting it; then report tome.” The fol- 
lowing afternoon he informed me that he 
had been sent to a German, who kept a pork 
establishment ,on Third avenue, and who 
wanted a clerk to keep his books. He was 
to get five dollars a week if his work proved 
satisfactory, and his duties began on the fol- 
lowing day. Before leaving me he asked for 
the brick which had brought him such good 
luck, and I gave it to him. Within the year 
I ascertained that the man had been trans- 
ferred to a Jarger establishment of the same 
kind, with a salary of one thousand dollars. 

Three or four years after this 1 was riding 
in a street car, when a well-dressed man 
accosted me with a smile, and asked me if I 
knay him. Seeing me hesitate, he said: 

‘Don’t you reeoles the man who carried 
the brick?’ 

He then informed me that he was doing a 
prosperous business on his own account, 
had laid “7 money and expected soon to 
build himself a house up town. 

‘What became of the brick?’ I inquired. 
“That brick, sir, has always occupied a 
place on our mantelpiece, and we value it as 


the most precious of our little possessions. 
It has made our fortune.” 


One bright 


GHit and Wlisdom. 


‘BE kind,”’ says the Cleveland ‘‘ Lead- 
er.’ Certainly ;;what kind ?—{Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 

“Our Mexican relations” are princi- 
pally Rio Grande cussins.—{Idem. 


Boston is exporting horses to England 
with the h’s on.—{ Boston Post. 


AN article in the ‘‘Graphic ”’ is entitled, 
‘“*Pay as you go.”’ Perhaps it would be 
more economical not to go.—{Buffalo 
Express. Or to go slow.—[Com. Adver- 
tiser. 





Our ancestors, the monkeys, couldn't 
have been so ignorant, after all. They 
were all educated in the high branches. 


A CONCLUSIVE reply has been given to 
Mr. Mallock’s clever articles in the 
‘Nineteenth Century,” entitled ‘Is 
Life Worth Living?” The answer is: 
“It depends on the liver.” 





A MAN who recently went into stock 
speculation was met by a friend the 
other day, who asked him if he had 
madeanything. ‘ Yes,” said he, “ I made 
an assignment this morning.” 


A NEw York sculptor is engaged on 
a work to be called ‘‘ Winged Sorrow.” 
If the work isn’t too far along we sug 
gest that he give it the form and size of 
a Jersey mosquito.—{ Worcester Press. 

PRISONERS in the Connecticut state 
prison get a reduction in time of two 
months from each year of their term by 
good behavior. This to a man serving 
a life sentence must amount to consid- 
erable at the end of his time.—{ Danbury 
News. 

Music AT Home.—(‘* To such base uses 
do we come at last.’’—Hostess whisper- 
iug to Distinguished Amateur): *‘ 1 want 
you to sing next.’ Distinguished Ama- 
teur (whose voice is not quite what it 
used to be): “I thought I wasn’t to sing 
till quite at the end.’’ Hostess: ** Yes- 
but there are not ices enough, and | 
waut some of the people to go.””-—[Punch. 


—The Cincinnati “Saturday Night” 
thinks that the paucity of jokes in Kng- 
land is explained by the fact that it 
takes twenty shillings to make a pun’. 

At dinner the host introduces to the 
favorable notice of the company a 
splendid truffied pheasant, amid mur- 
murs ofadmiration. ‘Isn't ita beauty?” 
he says. “ Dr. So-and-So gave it to me 
~killed it himself.”” ‘‘ Aw, what was he 
treating it for?’ asked one of the guests 











—UExchange. 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, 
Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, &c. 
FROM 


H. JULIAN, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
301 CANAL STREET, 

Two doors from Broadway, NEW YORK 


The Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 
Established 15 Years. 


stating where you saw this advertisement. Gove 
forwarded free of charge when paid forinadvanc: 
or sent V.O.D. Satisraction guaranteed. 








RON 


JACHIN 
cate Finest Masonic | | 
ngraving ever pub- Ss 
* ed on Steel, from 
the Original Painting 
by Prof. C. Schussele. 


“THE 
ORKER. 
BOAZ. 


‘“*It isa perfect gem of 
Art.’ - Keystone, Phila 
“*Sartain’s best work. ' 
-Mas. Review, Cin.,O. 
“J regard this En- 
graving as entirely 
worthy of the origi- 
nal.”—Grand Master 
of G. L.of Maryland 


“As a specimen of 
Steel Engraving, it is 
of the finest charac- 
ter, equal to the high- 
est class of European 
work.’ —BostonJour. 
and Circulars for this and other Fine 

ngs, address. 


BRADLEY & COMPANY PUBLISHERS, 


eculiar interest to 
pon as s relating to 
the oe 
clent breth on se 
want a few bright 
sons to act as Agents. 
Splendid chance for 
the right men. 


For terms, territo: 





(zozoro 








__66 North Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 





(2 HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 











the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them, 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. The y were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere — and 
have been founc the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a linge ring, neryv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure ‘ and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the —— ? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
ae a Are you subject to any of the fol- 
owing symptoms: Kestless nights, broken 
sleep, “hightmare , dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means o1 cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglecta 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DesCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus 
trated Journal, containing fall particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Bysadwey, New York. 


Bex Avoid bogus aie claiming elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how. to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 222: 


do any ER & advertising, the THIRD ED. 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
ADVERTISERS. } 160 nd sivos More complete 
ity a) _—-. have ives the —, 








Circular and Price-List Free. SEND FOR IT. | 


| numerous an 








circula' . a “ay L® 

qounpapens in the Tnite States and ~_ ox and 
contains more information of value t to an advertiser 
than can be found in any =. SS. All li 
have been carefully revised, and where practi 


prices have been redu uced. The special offers are 





ag sure 
send for it before ding any m in news aper 


spen' 
advertising. Address N. W. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, Philadelphia 


THE MAGIC COIN Box, 


Holds ov. 209 © of Silver coin, 
in Hist Datais ee Feet Dot 





— Dimes,” an 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Union Square, N. ¥. 


Se! Best Mixed Cards, with name. in case. Yat... or to 
alike, 0c, Outfit Gc, Dowd & Oc., Bristos. Ct. 








. p2 ROBINSON'S 
SS nooXs 


ONG gS OUM Tun 
TIAL SONGS 


ais 
= Gy wee SPIRIT Bion 
CHAPEL PEL SONGS 27” 
‘oe 
MAS Tae sa 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & Bl FAM] 
kK, Chicago & New Orleanga 





yp 


PY oe 2 

Tr ‘ 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D'IRIS, 
“LEXIR OF CALISAYA. | 
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BELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 








LADIES LEAMON’s DYES! 
IF YOU b=: Dyes for all oo femily and f¢ vole dye ing. 
c 0 L 0 rey eel ean ya pen 


= tee pm > one can usethem.The 


ially re- 
ee | the Binck as as much better 


than logwood. Sold by druggists, or any color 
Few A ail; pe pret small size, lic. 
Send k or Dye Bc ik and beautiful Samples, 


Vree. Welle, Richardson & on. Proprs. B 


ay, 





“ Domestic ” 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED.—A new popular Iilus- 
trated Commentary on the Gospels, in 8 conv enient 
octavo volumes. By ye meee Abbott, D.D. Four vol 
umes now ready. MARK and LUKE (Vol. 2) just 
published. MATTHEW (Vol. ljand the AcTS(Vol. 4) 
also ready. JOHN (Vol. 3) in press (will be ready 
soon). bbott is destined to be the commentator 
for the yey readers of the English Bible.” 
—Chancellor CRosByY, College of New York. send 
for Seceriplive Circular. Send $2 for agent’s outfit, 
consisting of Volume 2 (Mark and Luke) and mo- 
rocco canvassing-book. Seils at sight to sunday- 
school teachers, superintendents, _ students. 
clergy men etc., of all denomination 

RNES & CO., Publishers, New York 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple _—_ a eee No peddling. 
9 sddrees ‘s. s GRANT rin 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home &t., Cincinnad, 0. 


ayear, Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
pera re. legitimate, 44 pe 
Worra & Co., St. Louis, M 




















pvERRS in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD 


The largest, spiciest and best representative paper of its kind 


Acts Gro! 


Sie vareed ovelties, ancy Goods, Chromos, 

Stapie 28, Notions, ran nes, Pika ES. , Engravi ings 
halty,  Snizan Books, Magazines, Papers, Stat'ry. 
edicines, 

PTS It different artigos a boing advertised in the AGENT'S’ 

HERAL Auswer no oth ertisement, invest no mone; 


MANY HA 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the Herald wanting Agents 
Scores of rare offers to Beginners and others out of em pg meen 


EVERY A WAKE should at once place himself in dir 
WID 


GENT communication w'th all firms every- 


insertion in the only Agents’ Directory published in the World 
ORTRAITS, &c., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min 


to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1.25. Extra fine 
large pear wood Instruments, be autifully polished. with 
brass wheel reversible point and pencil holders only $2. 50. 
AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, &c., and a be 


Agt’s Herald, all for a green stamp (no Postal Cards noticed) 


L. LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom 8t., 


—_ is the largest and 
sefing ou READ DANO § SEE. 
weling wero B nvek pes, 

re a ee Golden Pen, Set of Ele 
nye tone. Buttons, Gents 


Hy-—y ne Rieginieid with 
ne Scarf Pin e Gala: esding Be Ring, 

Ladies Flowe’ at Pin, 
Gold-plate “Sout ‘Button, Gents 
‘Set. of Three Gold-plated Studs. 





bud Par 
Ladies ep Set Pin & Drops, 
arch Chaim and 


Gold-plated 

The entire Lot sent post- 
EXTRAORDINA BRIDE, 

MENTS TO AGENTS. 

Clinton Piace, dee VOR: 





25 Bi Elegant Cards, no _two alike, with name. 
10c. post-paid. Gro.I. REED Nassau, N. Y- 






“DOMESTIC” 


AUTOMATIC 
TENSION fy 





M.Co., N. ¥. 


“DOMESTIC” 








Sats 5 here 





TI RS wanting good Agents should 


pecialties, Jewelry, ‘i'oys, New Inventions, and 


in Agents’ Goods, ARD ‘hows sent for a copy and seen the 


D TIMES OFFERS 


where who want Agents, by sending his permanent address for 


utes from instructions sent. SMITHOGRAPA reduced 


tiful 10x 14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with’ sample ¢ ard 
and full particulars of the Agents’ Directory, and a copy of the 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





‘LIXIR OF CALISAYA. 
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t= Our sales of WEBSTER’S UNABRIDCED to Booksellers during the last six months have been larger than in 
the same months of the year previous, notwithstanding the depression of business. 
March 1, 1878. c. & C. MERRIAM. 





" EBSTER 1s the Great National Standard, and the editions in which he is presented are numerous and varied enough to supply every 
requisite a Dictionary may be asked to fulfill,”’/—Tue New York INDEPENDENT. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


En ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD for the English Language, as is evidenced by the 
testimony of representative British and American Scholars and Writers. Its sale in this country 
| more than twenty times as large as that of any other Dictionary. 





5 


“ The authority in the Government Printing office at Washington is Webster.’ COLERIDGE, SMART, HORACE MANN, Presidents WOOLSEY, WAYLAND, HOPKINS, NOTT, 
‘ Webster’s Dictionary is still the standard at ‘the Military Academy at West Point.” WALKER, ANDERSON—more than Fifty College Presidents in all. 


‘The book has become indispensable to every student of the English language. The The London Quarterly Review, the most eminent of English periodicals, said 
courts look to it as of the highest authority m all questions of definition,”—Chief Justice ina late article on English Dictionaries; “ Webster's Dictionary was published in 1828, 
WalrTe, U.S, Supreme Court. and, of course, appeared at once in England, where successive re-editing Aas as yet kept tt 

Warmly recommended by BANCROFT, PREscoTT, MOTLEY, GEo. P. MarsH, HAL- in the highest place as a practical Dictionary. AS 1T STANDS IT IS CERTAINLY THE BEST 
LECK, WHITTIER, WILLIs, SAXE, ELIHU BuRRITT, DANIEL WEBSTER, RUFUS CHOATE, H. PRACTICAL DICTIONARY EXTANT,” 





FACTS AND FIGURES. 


We have said that the sale of Webster is as 20 to 1 in comparisen with the sale of any other Dictionary, which, if true, is the best possible proof of the standard character 
and universal popularity efthe work. In confirmation of the tact, please notice the statements below of THE LEADING BOOKSELLERS OF THE U.S,: 





Philadelphia, Pa., “ Feb. 19, 1874.—We think Detroit, Mich., “Feb. 16, 1874.—We sell none Nashville, Tenn., “Jan. 1874.—Our Sales of | Milwaukee, Wis., “Feb. 16, 1874.—Have sold 
that we sell trom 3 to 5 copies of Worcester to | but Webster.’”’—RICH MOND & BACKUS. Webster’s 4to are, say,4 or5 to a of Worcester’s. | since Jan. 1, 1875, 105 Webster's Unabridged. We 
) ve J.B. Tv" 0. w 1100 s » | 4 
every 100 of Webster be~ B LIPPINCOT C& CO Pittsburg é Pa., “ Feb. 17, 1874.—Have never had Cries UNTER e WATER =| sell 100 to 1 prob- ao te. the same | we ot xe sold but 1 Worce 
oe meses ina Worcontor's Guarce Dc | 5O%RT. oF, Worcester the Store since Inst edition | tewom, S. Ca Feb. 1, 1814.—We sell 12| wy " 
: B ‘ = 10 e ster. ‘was issue Yo call for it.’ I a i, Se “a 4: orcester, Mass., “ Feb. 18, 1874.-We under- 
tionaries is about 25 to lin favor of ebster—in READ & SON Webster’s to lofany sther Dictionary.’ SAMU EL 
regard to Schoo! Dictionaries probably 20 to 1.” “ FOGARTIE Wore RR, A. E , 176, sell 100, Webster ¢ ‘ 
J.W. BOND & CO. Loutnville, nce oe 4 - paras say ynavannah, pe 26, 1874.—The anton of - et i hited th. titet tibanahbe te 
Chicago, Ill., “ Feb. 5, 1874.—We sell thousands our sales are at leas 0 + ster tolo orces- ebster’s Schoo ictionaries as compared w | ortiand, Me., eb. , 1514.—Probably 
ter.”"—SHERRILL, SON & Worcester’s are 2) to 1. We probably sell 3 of Web- | Webster’s 4to to 1 of Worcester’s; four or five 
= Peabo oy! paanellz ond panes © teu desen | Richmond, Va., “ Jan. 23, 1873.—Not more than | *t°T "s paonereses to 1 of Worcester’s.”"—JOHN M. | times as many of Webster’s ote edition as of 
” . 23, 1873.—} 92 
Cincinnati, O., “Feb. 15, 1874.—We sold last | 2 Worcester in 1873. Many more of Webster, Prob- . a ws: a.. “ Feb. 2, 1874.—We have sold dur- ‘Worcester's."—-BAILEE & NOTES 
year i ‘ co ao = Se s — pe we sold 4 bably 300 Webster's Primary to to 1 Worcester’s Pri- | ins the on, Ga. yo nelle PRR. Bm. Bee: oh on Troy, N. Y. “Feb. 16, 18%4.— About 60 to 
and 500 Unabridge n the same time we solc mary.’’—ST briged a b 2 dozen Schoo! Dictionaries | favo Ww b '-W. H. YOUNG & BL Si! 
: 9 y abriged and per aps ze ) i aries avor o e ster.’ 
Worcester 3 qa, and about 20 smailer.”—WI1L Boston, Mass., “ Feb. 14, 1874.—Fifty to one in | —of Webster’s U nabridged we have sold neariy 60, A 
| favor of Webster. both Unabridged and Schoo] | and_over 1,000 Webster’s Schoo! Dictionaries.”— Buffalo, N.Y., op 14, hg —120 Webster, not 
Cc oy on: : oe. ne ay to. OF Schoo | editions. "=KNIG HT, ADAMS & CO J. =. BURKE & © os Sen. 00/tei.~t col % of 1 of Worcester’s.”—H. H. OTIS 
ster’s Quarto to lo orcester’s Quarto choo ontgomery a., ‘Jap. , 1874.—I1 se oO 
Dictionaries 500 Webster to 10 of Worcester.’ New York, N. Y., “ Feb 14, 1874.— About to} Webster's Unabriaged to 1 Worccester’s—of the Rochester, N. Y., “Have sold 1 Worcester’s 
INGHAM, CLARK & CO. e. Jeet of’ Webster."—MASON, BAKER & School editions I sell “ue Webster's to 1 of Worces- large, isan ince 1873, and nearly 300 Web- 
Indianapolis, Ind., “Feb. 15, 1874.—Our sales ter’s.”— 4 
ot Websters Quarto Ristoanes are about in pro- St. Louis, Mo,, “Jan. 23, 1874.—Our sales of Mobile, Ala., “ Feb. 16, 1874.—I sell 100 Web- Newark, N. J.,“* Feb. 20, 1874.—My sales of Web- 
portion of 150 copies to 1 of any other kind, while Dictionaries during the past year have been jn ster’s School Dictionaries to 1 of Worcester’s. Of | ster’s Quarto Dic tionary are about 75 copies per 
of the smaller ones we sell about 5.0 copies to 1.’ Rex ews of 1 ened ebster to 12 of Worcester.’ the Unabridged 50 Webster to 1 of Worcester’s.— | annum; of Worcester’s Quarto not more than two 
BOWEN, STEWART & ( ENNIS T. 8. BIDGOOD. or three.”"—MARTIN R. DENNIS. 











*,* We have a large amount of similar testimony from smaller places, and in almost every case in the cities above mentioned other booksellers than those named have expressed 
themselves similarly. If MAY BE HERE MENTIONED THAT SINCE THE DATE OF THESE LETTERS THE SALES BOTH OF THE QUARTO AND THE ABRIDGMENTS HAVE LARGELY INCREASED. 


NOTHER THING. The unrivaled popularity of WessTer is also shown in the fact that the leading papers of 
the United States (with one exception, and it gives us great pleasure to be able to state that this exception is not based upon any want of 
appreciation of WEBSTER, as will be seen by reference to the testimonial at the head of this advertisement) seek it as a premium forclubs. This is a 
most appropriate illustration, because another Dictionary which claims to compete with Webster can be had for this purpose at a very much less price. 


Why WEBSTER is Rightfully the Standard. 


It is rightfally the Standard for the reason that it ranks all others in the fullness of its DEFINITIONS and ETYMOLOGIES, in the principles of PRONUNCIATION 
and because where usage allows two forms of SPELLING Webster gives both. 


J J 
Definition. Etymology. Orthography. 

Far more frequently than for any other purpose,a Dic- “That branch of philological science which treats of the | That what is known as Dr. Webster’s system of Orthogra- 
tionary is consulted for DEFINITION, or to learn the true sig- | history of words and grammatical forms, tracing out their | phy, as now presented in his works, is generally accepted as 
nification and the different shades of meaning of a word. | origin. primitive significations, and changes of form and the sfandard of usage in the United States, is shown by the 
With a remarkable natural endowment for expressing clearly | meaning.” self-evidently lies at the foundation of all correct | following facts: 
in language his own thought, and stili further qualified by | English Lexicography; and that Dictionary must be the best , ASL BY definite statements, over their own signatures, obaines 

: . “ rom 
ene es asl peawes oo pm - which is the most accurate and thorough in this department. the country, in isi; 4, appears that the sales’ of Webster" s Die- 
practice, Dr. wevster stands Coniessedly pr “It was amy happy fortune to be a member of the family of Dr. cOmeraee Were a6 ay tC ek a ee 
both hemispheres, in this most important department of En- | c. A. F. ‘ter Dorian while he was engaged in preparing the ei and this proportion ts velieved yet to continu 

e . ~~ 2a ——_ the revised edition. Lconsider Webeter’s Dic- ‘ ore than ten million of copies of schooi books ¢ are annually 
glish Lexicography. Saeary the best lexicographical authority extant. in that depart. | Published in the United States adopting Webster as their general 


authority. 
“ So far as I know, there is an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Web- | Ment Of our language.’ —Prof. EDW 8. JOYNES, Vanderbilt (c) The periodical and miscellaneous issues of the American press 





not by a loose collection of terms more or less synonymous. We 
recommend it to all who desire to possess the MOST COMPLETE, 
ACCURATE AND RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.” — 
President WOOLSEY, late of Yale College, and others. REVIE 


“s ‘Webster’ 8 surpassed all others in the departments of “yyy 


and Definition. It follows, therefore, in our opinion, that vt ist 
= From the intrinsic reasonableness of the system; , the 
best Dict eeneey that either singland or America can boast.”"—NAT. QU. | Breneh words chambre, cidre, entre, in conformity with their “oulish 


in 8 | University, Nashville, Lenn. 
eS LT eh itaan tae } gy me aS ry] pF ~~ Leen the ast edition of Webster is included the best body of brief a ame Groctien. ew. tied a1 
Secretary Mass. State Bd, Education, &c | English Etymology, by DR. MAHN. of Berlin, that hag ¢ eg a Salepeanaret bes pene mraeine aux edema: ae 
‘ d | earre pporouge Y and consistently scholarlike.”—N. A. REVIEW, 8 country, and it has yet a regular deman 
“The Definitions are given by 4 precise and full description, and | Uct. ant this condition of things WILL CONTINUE seems evi- 
} 


pronunciation, have become chamber, cider, enter. Shall the few re- 


‘In its new oa ie gp mgm Etymologies * * * the work is one 
‘ Every scholar knows the value of a work which, in addition to | which none who read le can nenceforward afford to dispense maining words of the class continue to present the anomaly of the 
i Seen MRT mee Seah orice niet, crtgts, | SMR" CATLART MOTT, OO ok a erage | Sab ier usacemacr smmcetemaea ayy rs” menwere 
words and the accuracy and extent of tis definitions ions.” —Hon. WM. H. | n Etymology it surpasses any ether.” —-GEO. BANCROFT. | (b) As Professor Goodrich has well said, “ The tendencies of our 
PRESCOTT, the Historian. | J _ language (in octbemaphy) are to greater ——— ~y nm 
y / analogies,” and ti tendency is in no wise likely to be revers 
“Thave been in the habit of using Dr, Webster's Dictionary tor Pronunciation. but the demand, as indicated by public gatherings of learned men 


several years past, in preference to all others, because it far excels for this very object, and in both hemispheres, is for further prog- 

them all, so far as | know, in giving ss nossa scientific terms.” President PorTER, of Yale College, the editor of the last ress in the same direction. 

President HITCHCOCK, late of Amherst College. edition of the Unabridged 3 of “ Princip] f Pr It should be added, that where present good usage sanctions two 
“The Definitions of this book are so comet end fair wherever |“ et me ae « Ly re eth onun- | forms of spelling the same word. Webster's Pictionaries now gtve 

Catholic wordstare to be defined, that I respectfully suggest itshould | “ition, originally prepared by Professor Goodrich, and elab- both—the preferred one first. The same rule is applied in pronun- 

be a favorite with Catholics.”—B. B. PURCELL, Arcnbishop, Cin- | orated by Mr. Wheeler, with suggestions from able scholars,” IN OTHER POINTS, as its Vocabular Pronunciation, 

cinnati. that “a more thoroughly practical and satisfactory treatment | Synonyms, Pictorial Tilustrations, Tables, Webster 
NO OTHER DICTIONARY has such a weight of authority, | of the subject. the editor confidently believes, cannot be | D#* een universally commended as superior to aifochers. 


or is cited so frequently in Legislatures, Courts of Justice, or | found in the language.” The principles thus thoroughly and Special 


in determining the meaning of contracts, as Webster. | carefully elaborated, in their application to each individual | : 
“T have looked, so that I might not go wrong, at Webster’s Dic- word, have also had taken into account, as the final law,the | The Unabridged has 4 pages of Colored Plates, 3,000 
Lord qs .# work of th i a etae- Ding, research and ability."— host usage of both hemispheres, the result of wide observation, | IUustrations, | ,@4O pages; and { 0,000 Words and Mean- 


“The Courts look to it as of the highest authority in all 1 questions correspondence, and a comparison with the labors of leading | ings NOT FOUND IN OTHER DICTIONARIES. It contains ONE- 
of definition. ”—CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE, U. 8S. Swpreme | eurrent English Lexicographers. The claim of Webster as FirtH more matter than any other, the smaller type giving 


“It has received the highest commendations in the chines of En- | “spe 2 j 7e 7 by 
gland. and its definitions have been universally followed in the | high authority in this respect the public have fully recog. much more ona page. Also, nearly THREE TIMES the number 


Courte of this country.”"—ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, Ju/y, 10, 1875. | nized. | of Illustrations. 
More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the Public Schools of the United States. | house in the country, so far as we are aware, has ever publicly recognized any other Dic- 


Recommended by 34 State Superintendents of Schools, and more than 50 College Presidents. tionary than Jebster as its standard ot ee a with the single exception 
More than tem millions of volumes of School Books are annually published in the United States, | of the former publishers of another Dictionary,—while in Etymology, Definitions, Illustrations, &c., We 
recognizing Webster as their general standard of orthography, while not a single school book publishing ster stands unrivaled and alone, and is acknow edged by all as the Standard. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarte Usabride ed Dictionary,—3,000 Iiimpteptions, over 114,000 Words in its Vocabularies. | High School Dictionary.—2% lilustrations. 
00 Words and meanings not in other Diction ommen School Dictionary.—274 Liustrations. 
rimar picsionary.— Mt Illustrations. 


National ppccortal Dictionary.—8vo. Lilustra 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings. 


Couptin on ae and Fa mily Dictionary.—Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Sheep. 
fb Dictio Sh 





Academ nary.—3% iliustrations. Sheep. Army and Navy ictionory.—Various bindings. 
Correspondence relating to Webster’s Dictionaries will receive prompt attention. Favorable terms will be given on the 
Abridgments when desired for introduction to Schools, Address the Publishers, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., | G. & C. MERRIAM, 
New York and Chicago. Springfield, Mass. 
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Our Present Prices 


Are so low that the most economical buyers cannot fail to 


be pleased. 


Our Present Styles 


Are so elegant that the most fastidious buyers are readily 
suited. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


LEADING FINE CLOTHIERS, 


Broapway and WarRREN ST. 


Broapway and GRAND ST. 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA 


PREPARATIONS 


Are highly recommended for their great nourishing 
and strengthening properties, and will be found 
equally well adapted for invalids as 


COCOA POD AND BEAN. well as those in health. 


All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 
Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions, 





w*~ Gentlemen's Clothing. 


i 
wa Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc., to Measure and Ready Made. 





Busivess Surrs, | Daess Su ITs, Sraixe Ovencoars, | Boxs: Surrs, 








$8 to $40. $25 to $50. 5 to $ $3 to $20. 
Pls _ Orders by Letter coor filled. 
Gentlemen in an >! of the country are enabled to order by our Rules of 
ORDERS | Genttomen with t uaranteed certainty of receiving the most Perfect 


Fit attainable. Over 20, 
by | montals, Book of Fashions. 


| RULES for Self-Measure. Sampies, Price-List. Book of Fashions Sent 
MAIL | Free on application. 


PROMPTLY Merchant Clothier, 
FILLED. | G e O. L. B u rr, 140 Falton Street, New York. 


r to FREEMAN & BURR, ESTABLISHED 1863. 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 


orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testi- 











THE PERFECTLY 
BEST PURE, 
AND STRONGER 
MOST THAN ANY OTHER 
— UNIFORM, 
WORLD. ALWAYS THE SAME. 














CALCICAKE; 


OR COMPRESSED CALCIMINE. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR WALLS, CEILINGS, Etc. READY FOR USE. BEAUTIFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL. CANE BE 3E APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 
This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who have used it during the past twelve core. B 
of imitations. Send for Sample Cards and Testimonials, furnished free, to t ee a 


vi, 17 East CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Bogie Skil Kaa Mae Bis Pahodahsbtcr 18h ARNE estas Nise a 


N.E. Cor. F cecal, 








Removal. is over, but the slaughter of 

3 THE WAR essere 

A Wood Carpet Co. | sss'scs pegausiom Smt pecs area 

ate, sin At Sia’ acent sso Pianos for $190 

7 Ne, ig naga Beautitui $0 Organs for $75 

Ls 31. 17th Mt., Union 84., Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 

a1 E. 17th St. NEW YORK. Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
UnionSquare gai Send de. stamp for book of 47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 








5O Bese Agent's at ise fares, with name, 13 cts. REVOLVER FREE 8x te aseretens, wie 


ros..Northford, Ct | J. Bown & Son, 136 and LBW Wood st a ttsburgh, Pa. 








E. D. BASSFORD'S 


COOPER INSTITUTE, New York 
City, are just receiving from 
European and Domestic manu- 
facturers their new stock of 
fresh and beautiful goods for 
spring season. Every Depart- 
ment of the great emporium is 
being re-stocked with the newest 
and best House-furnishing and 
Table Wares in Hardware, China, 
Class, Cutlery, Silver and 
Wooden-ware and everything in 
these lines for the complete 
furnishing of:House and Tabie, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Chamber- 
ware, Cooking Utensils, Tin- 
ware, and Bassford’s celebrated 
Nonpareil Refrigerator, the only 
charcoal lined refrigerator 
made. Coods promptly delivered 
incity or shipped daily. Com- 
plete price-list and catalogues 
mailed and every attention paid 
to enquiries by mail. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
1, 2,3,12, 13, 15, 16,and 17 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITE, lic., , 18ce. and 20c. ‘ 
yard and upward. 


RED nintone. 


Yard wide, l6c., 18c. and Wc. per yard and upward. 


FANCY MATTINCGS, 


27c., 0c. and 32c. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 100 patterns, at from 2 to 40 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


EYE SURGERY. 


AU Forms of Blindness Treated 
AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your case to Dr. UP DE GRAFF, 
Elmira, N.Y. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Askany fap be if BENSON'S CAPCINE PoROUS 
PLASTEH is not the best plaster in the world. This 
remarkable article was invented to overcome the 
great objection always found to the ordinary Por- 
ous Plaster of slow action in bringing relief. 


LAME BACK! 


For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isa truly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great feverorhy to other porous piasters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
ones than any known plaster, liniment or com- 
pound 

CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine nore gt word Capcine cut 














through BM. laster. Sold .. are 
Price Sent on receipt 
SHABURY & JOHNBON, 21 Bias au, MY. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER §: 


The Queen of Table Waters. 
HICHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. J. MILNER FOTHERGILE, London. 


‘The Exquisite Appoliinaris ; Delicious 
Beverage. 

PROF. J. A. VANELYN, St. George’s 
H - ly Effervescent, 


Osp., ondon,. 
Wholesome, and Sbectanald Pare; superior to 
all others.” 

DR. R. OGDEN BOREMUS. “ Absolutely 
pure and wholesome; superior to all for daily 
use ; free fromall the objections urged against 
Croton and artificially-aerated waters.’ 

DR. PE HOOD, President of the 
Herts. edical Society, etc. ‘ Superior 
to Vichy ana Vals.” 


PETER nih ate b. ~y Gaonis te » the 
ton 


mpan 
ntish. Pha an * Bebileration: ‘Good 
for Sickness , Dyspepsia, and Loss of Appetite.” 


C. MacNA RA Lee, © CB. ure 
geon to Le hat. London. 
on nant eam and Refreshing than Soda 

r Seltzer Wate 


HERMAN WEBER, M.D. -R.C.P., Phys- 
ician to the Germa osp., Londen. 
gre value in Hthic acid diathesis, in 
catarrh of the bladder, and of, the respiratory 
organs; le and useful.’ 
FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 & 43 Warren St. New York. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 
AND DRUGGISTS, 





Every genuine bottle bears the YELLOW iabel. 





WERIDEN BRITANNIA GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Porcelaip-Lined Ice Pitchers 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, &¢. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 
Restaurant particularly convenient for 
Ladies requiring Lunch, 


TAYLOR & GILSON, Prop’s. 
CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


POPULAR PRIC 
White ~, y he Dinner Sets, ce pieces. $16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete... 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. ” 50 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers. a 4 
Chamber Sets. I! pieces. decorated, $5; ite 
ALL HOUSE- FURNISHING GOODS. 

Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. Li- 
lustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free on 
application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 


Goods carefully selected and pscked oe trans- 
portation ang of charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.O. 


Do You 


SLEEP 


ON che. J Es RTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
MATT EES This most useful and luxurious 
bed is var moderate cost. No bedding 2 fe. 
quired for softness; though in the cool eeagone 
course, enone? is required for warmth. gy 
weather unequalled—cool, comfo: eae 
ae In cold weather a light Hair Mattress 
hens is the extreme of luxury. It 
in the best Mattress in use. 1 ite its merits. 
Circulars FREE to any address. 
THE WOVEN a MATTRESS 9°. 
rtford, Conn.. 


ASBESTOS 


uid Paints, Roofing. 8 
oa oller Cover 8, Steam n packing, 
Sheathing, Fire, Acid and Waterproof Coa 
Cements, &c. Send for _ Lilus- 
trated Catalogues. Price List, &c. 


H. W. JOHN’S M’fg. Co., 
87 Maiden e, N.Y 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, &o. 
A Wonderful New Raspberry. 


The NEW ROCHELLE produces 300 b els to 
the acre. 12 plants will produce 2 bushels. 1,000,000 
strawberry — Crescent Seedling and Great 
American, $1 dos. Send for catalogue. w s _ 
PENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co.. 


TYE DINGEE 2, CONARD CO's 


ES 


edeliverStrong Pot R. suitable for immediate 
Splen- 


ower ing. safely by F males Ces. 4 


il MS ey jour cl r Tod ‘ail! 
or $: for for B4 : 35 for 85; for 
for our NEW GUID 
10, 40 A, ORE and choose from over 
nest ot rat Great ate ee is growing ai 
pee. 


distributing Roses, EE &CO 
ROBE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co. 






































is the time to secure it. 


FIVE DOL 
S for an Acre of the BES nd in America 


2,000,000 ACRE: 


in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. ayo YE P 

CEEDtt GIVEN; INTERE PONT Y | ai 

PER CENT. Full iEhtamee >, free. Ad- 
Land Agent 


dress O, F, DAVIS, tU. P. BR. Ry 
NEBRASKA, 


Oman, 


 §TOCKBRIDCE 


MANURES 


Originated by pret Stockbridge, Prof. of Agri- 
culture in the wr husetts Agricultur 





Jol ge. 

Made for each sg furnishi the plant 
food which each require. Used for 5 years, 
and in 1877 applied on over 10,000 acres with 
great success. PRICES S REDUCED. for 
sale Bowker’s Hill and Drill Phos- 

hate of a High Grade; also, Chemicals. 

nd ior Pamphlet, Mailed Free. 


W.H.BOWKER &CO., 


3 Park Place, New York. 





Boston, 43 Chatham Street. 





